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Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Tony Blair has decided to get tough 
with the Ulster Unionists by offering 
no concessions to them on Labour's 
Northern Ireland policy before 
tonight's crucial vote of censure. 

The Labour leadership has written 
off the hope of David Trimble, the Ul- 
ster Unionist leader, delivering his nine 
MPs in a vote of no-confidence to bring 
down the Government before L May. 
The Labour leader is therefore pre- 
pared to call the Unionists’ bluff over 

£ ~ 

Mo Mowlam 

interview, 
page 2 

tonight’s vote on the motion attacking 
Minister of Agriculture, Douglas Hogg. 

Mo Mowlam, the opposition spokes- 
man on Northern Ireland, signalled 
Labour’s readiness to alienate the Ul- 
ster Unionists, if necessary, in an in- 
terview for Tlit: Independent in which 
she predicted that the Unionists would 
revive their historic forxnaJ links with 
the Tories after the general election. 

Last night, in a BBC television in- 
terview. the Ulster Unionist MP Ken 
Maginnis said Labour had made a num- 
ber of mistakes on tonight’s censure 
vote. “1 think the Opposition has got 
its timing wrong, it's got its objectives 
wrong, and it has got its relationship 
with other parties wrong, and that is not 
a good sign for the future," he said. 

The Labour leadership is ready to 
fj} call Mr Trimble's bluff over his threats 
to vote against the Government in the 
belief that although they may join 
Labour tonight at the last minute, they 
would not do so in any subsequent con- 
fidence vote, which could force an ear- 
ly general election. 

The Government has offered a se- 
ries of concessions to secure the vital 
votes of the Ulster Unionists and hold 
on to power, including a U-turn to lift 
the export ban on Ulster herds; de- 
laying the implementation of the North 
report with legislation to curb the Loy- 
alist marching season: and the expected 
j/Jl rejection of demands for afresh inquiry 


into the BJoody Sunday massacres. The 
Secretary of State for Northern Ireland, 
Sir Patrick Mayhew, is holding in re- 
serve a further concession, to give pow- 
ers to an Ulster grand committee to vet 
legislation through the Commons 
which could be offered, if the govern- 
ment whips fear a defeat 
Mr Biair said at the weekend he did 
not believe Labour would win tonight's 
vote, following signs by some Ulster 
Unionists they would abstain. Labour 
is prepared to test the Unionist's 
backbone on the beef issue, which is 
of crucial importance to Ulster fann- 
ers. many of whom are Loyalists, be- 
cause the Labour leadership has now 
calculated that Mr Trimble will not seek 
to bring down the Government 
The Unionists may also have cal- 
culated that their best chance lies in 
propping up the Government until May 
to limit the chances of an overall 
Labour majority, in order to give the 
Unionists more leverage in a hung Par- 
liament. Ms Mowlam is holding to the 
Government's line on the "peace 
process, but she believes that a right- 
wing Tbry Party, with Unionist support 
wifi withdraw support for the biparti- 
san approach to Ulster pursued by John 
Major. “I am not convinced that bi- 
partisanship will hold because I think 
we will sec a very different Tory Party 
after the election," she said 

Ms Mowlam, who held private talks 
with Mr Trimble last week, said she 
would not soften the criteria for al- 
lowing Sinn Fein into the peace talks, 
but she is sticking by her support for 
the North report, and she said she was 
prepared to “look again” at the Bloody 
Sunday killings. 

In spite of weekend reports that two 
left-wing MPs had been demoted from 
Labour's backbench committee on 
Northern Ireland, the Labour leader- 
ship believes that the Unionists are at 
a crossroads and will turn back to the 
Tories in the next Parliament. 

The rival Democratic Unionist Par- 
ty. led by The Rev Ian Paisley, is con- 
temptuous of Mr Trimble's position. 
“Trimble is a leader without a party. 
There are at least three of his MPs who 
won't vote against the Government and 
others who are waiting for him to trip 
up so they can lake over as leader," said 
one DUP source. 
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Looted gifts are tip of iceberg 


Andrew Gumbel 

The precious gifts of uncertain 
origin which the Queen, the 
Prime Minister and other min- 
isters received from the Presi- 
dent of Albania arc potent 
symbols of the wanton looting 
and destruction of Albania’s na- 
tional heritage that has gone on 
unchecked ever since the coun- 
try's emergence from commu- 
nist dictatorship six years ago. 

. Under pressure from the 
es Labour MP Denis MacShanc, 
11 1 Buckingham Palace and the 
:xl Foreign Office have been look- 
dmi jng back over their records of 
olat President Saii Bcrisha’s visit to 
>75-* Britain in 1994 when relics from 

palll the Ottoman empire - believed 

ops to have been lifted illegally from 
xt S national museums in Albania - 
Jniir were showered upon his hosts. 
GIo The Queen’s inlaid silver box. 

ir dc John Major's flintlock pistol 
D c and Douglas Hogg's jewelled 

dS dagger mm’ be the most striking 

-i jt items to have found their way 
’ , out of Albania undcT suspi- 
L anus circumstances, but they are 


far from the only ones. Hun- 
dreds of precious items, partic- 
ularly icons, national costumes 
and priceless Roman-era sculp- 
tures. have vanished from Al- 
bania's national and local 
museums and are believed to 
have sunk into a giant black mar- 
ket that is still thriving today. 

Museums in Apolonia and 
Butrint in the south of the 
country, once considered 
among the most prestigious in 
the country, are now virtually 
empty. A famous weapons mu- 
seum in the beautiful southern 


town of Gjirokaster has lost 
every last weapon it ever had. 
A history museum in Berat, site 
of the first provisional govern- 
ment set up by the Communists 
in 1 944, has been convened into 
a private video bingo parlour. 
The whereabouts of its former 
contents are unknown. 

Much of the looting took 
place in the wild, uncontrolled 
spasm of violence and political 
turmoil that shook the country 
in 1990-91 as the Communist 
system collapsed and the coun- 
try struggled to prepare its first 


democratic elections. But ac- 
cording to Neritan Ceka, former 
director of the National Arche- 
ological Museum and a leader 
of one of Albania’s opposition 
parties, the government must 
shoulder blame for failing to 
take any action to protect the 
national heritage. 

“They have spent millions on 
the police but nothing on a spe- 
cial force to look after museums 
and artworks," Mr Ceka said. 
“They have set aside no funds 
to recover objects stolen in the 
initial frenzy. “ 


The Abanlan government has responded to The 
Independents reports that it is in (act a gang- 
star regime involved in drug^mug^hg. gun run* 
ring, sanctions busting and money laundering. 
The Albanian news agency ATA put out a gov- 
ernment statement on Saturday saying that re- 
ports by the Independent writer Andrew 
Gumbel were close to what Afoanlals tabloid 
press has been saybg in recent years. The 
article alleges that dvS liberties, independent 
meefia and democracy in general has suffered 


under this gorariment The Derfwcratic Party 
government, which was elected in March 1992, 
has done its utmost to btid foe democracyand 
the rule of law; despite the dtffiajties present- 
ed by the hcsTibleaxnmuristgovemrn^ ,, the 
statement said. “This poBfcal blasln articles on 
Afoarfa is noWngnewforAfK^GW^ 
statement continued. Tregret'yecy much that 
a prestigious paper. Uke-.. The ^independent 
comes to pubfeh articles oftiiat km qjafty wrfh 
ten by an ureeiiabte pumafctf 


According to Albanians who 
have taken part in the traffic, 
large numbers of artworks 
passed illegally into the hands 
of diplomats from one country 
in particular who were posted to 
the country in 1991-92 when 
everyone was anxious to have 
foreign aid and private invest- 
ment pushed in their direction. 

Still more was taken out of 
the country and sold. Police in 
Greece have recently recov- 
ered four Roman-era marble 
heads from the archaeological 
museum in Butrint which is just 
a couple of miles from the 
Greek border in southern Al- 
bania. Other works have been 
recovered in Munich. 

The traffic has been so in- 
tense. according to Mr Ceka and 
other sources, that the market 
has been contaminated with 
fakes from Italy and Greece. Ac- 
cording to one report a gang im- 
porting fake icons was forced to 
give up their enterprise because 
the black market was already 
flooded with genuine articles. 

Investors’ protests, page 8 
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The Miltonia hybrid (above) is just one of the blooms on show at the - 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, in south-west London where the 1997 Orchid 
Festival, which ends on 31 March, displays a selection from the world's 
20,000 orchid species, 5,000 of which are grown at Kew for research 
and conservation, as well as for their beauty Photograph: Jason Bye 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

The boost to pay packets from 
this year’s income tax cute will 
be felt from the end of April; just 
in time, the Government hopes, 
to help sway voting intentions for 
a May Day election. 

The increase m after-tax pay 
for the majority of people wifi 
be in the range of £15 to £30 - 
the latter sum enough to pay for 
three bottles ofTesco Cham- 
pagne; a meal for four at Pizza- 
land Manchester; a Superapex 
rail return from London to Ed- 
inburgh; a 22-minute mid-day 
call to Malagasay, or 12 one- 
hour swims at a local pooL 

The reduction in the basic 
rate of income tax by lp to 23p 
and increase in tax allowances 
announced in November's Bud- 
get take effect from 1- April and 
wfl! increase' most taxpayers' 
take-home pay by the end of the 
month. Somebody earning 
£20,000 a year wfl] gain an ex- 
tra £17 a month, and a £30,000 
salary will generate an extra £3 1 
a month after tax. 

This year stax boost is simi- 
lar in size to last year's, which, 
delivered the biggest one-off in- 
crease in spending power since 
1986. This resulted in a huge 
improvement in consumer con- 
fidence last spring. 

Surveys show that confidence 
has since recovered to levels last 
seen in the late 1 980s, when the 
economy boomed following 
Nigel Lawson's lp reduction in 
the basic rate of income tax. 
Government strategists are hop- 
ing that a similar boost this year 
will pay an electoral dividend. 

People who wifi gain when 
the Alliance and Leicester and 
Woolwich building societies 
join the stock market, could also 
receive the letters telling them 
how many free shares they wifi 
get in the fortnight before 1 
May. These two societies will 


give out share windfalls worth 
up to £6bu in June, to be fol- 
lowed by the Halifax stock- 
market flotation worth 
£10.4-12bn in July. 

The Conservatives’ electoral 
hopes are resting on the economic 
upturn, and the tax cuts provide 
one of their strongest cams. Al- 
though mortgage costs are near 
to 30-year lows, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Kenneth 
Clarke, has become embroiled in 
an embarrassing public row with 
Eddie George, Governor of the 
Bank of England, over whether 



TO ry tradition : 


fOMt-nnn* w a 

or not interest rates should rise 
before the election. 

Mr George has turned the 
heat up with an interview pub- 
lished in a German magazine to- 
day. Asked about whether 
interest rates should go up, Mr 
George downplayed the Chan- 
cellor's excuse - the strong 
pound - for not increasing the 
cost of borrowing. 

Mr George said: “Past expe- 
rience has shown that the dan- 
ger is in not being able to 
recognise when to restrain do- 
mestic demand. Then interest 
races have to be increased more 
strongly later, producing the 
type of ‘boom and bust 3 we are 
all seeking to avoid.” 


ISN’T YOUR 


QUICKLY 


BP accused - 

Bodyguards of a senior BP ex- 
ecutive in Colombia threat- 
ened to “skin alive” a protester 
campaigning against the oil gi- 
ant, alleges a Euro MP. 

Richard Howitt, Labour 
MEP for Essex South, says that , 
the Colombian army and some 
right-wing paramilitary groups 
have oppressed people who 
have protested about BP’s op- 
erations in Colombia. There 
have been death threats and 
assassinations. Page 3 

‘Daily Mail’ censured 

The Attorney General is to 
consider whether the Daily Mail 
has committed contempt of 
court by accusing five white men 
of murdering black teenager 
Stephen Lawrence. 

The announcement came af- 
ter the former Master of the 
Rolls. Lord Donaldson, yes- 
terday accused the newspaper 
of interfering with the course of 
justice. Page 2 

Musical discord 

Two musicals which graphical- 
ly illustrate the often huge di- 
vide between critical acclaim 
and public taste received major 
recognition last night at the 
Olivier awards. Page 5 

Emu cm a tightrope * 

The success or failure of a sin- 
gle currency will depend on de- 
cisions made during the next 
year, according to an authori- 
tative new report Page 18 


A MONTH? 


Life Cover from Abbey National 
could offer financial security for 
as little as- £6 a month. 

To start protecting your family’s 
future just phone us or call into 
your local branch. 


Siii iw you lvallv caiv 

f ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


ABBEY NATIONAL PLC, WHICH I^EGULATEDB^H? 

personal investment authority, only sells its own 

LIFE ASSURANCE. PENSION AND UNIT TRUST PRODUCTS. 

Law iru open Monday (<■ Frtlw Kim io (huu Sata-dn Baa in 4pm .To mat us Id Imptmlng 
OTTO wernn- record irmniuar talk lift omnee products Mr provided hrAhfot NiOwal Lrfo, 
whiA U rrgulihd hy tk. tVrmwl fartstman Andnrify. AHxj NUfcsul wi the Umbndb CeupU 
sir tnHunurks uf Abbev Nawml pic. AUwpHnaK, RskCT Street, London NW1 hXL. 
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Contempt threat to Daily Mail 


The Attorney General is to 
consider whether the Daily Mail 
has committed contempt of 
court by accusing five named 
men of murdering the black 
teenager Stephen Lawrence. 

The announcement came af- 
ter the former Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Donaldson, ac- 
cused the newspaper of inter- 
fering with the course of justice. 
The Daily Mail printed pic- 
tures of five men under the ban- 
ner headline '‘Murderers", and 
issued the challenge: “If we are 
wrong, let them sue us". 

The Mail took the unusual 


step after a jury at Southwark 
Coroner's Court ruled last week 
that Stephen was unlawfully 
killed in a "completely unpro- 
voked racist attack by five white 
■youths'’. 

But Lord Donaldson told 
BBC Radio 4*s Mediumwave 
programme yesterday: "The 
action of the Daily Mail has, 
without doubt, interfered with 
the course of justice. That is re- 
garded very seriously by the 
courts, and it is known as con- 
tempt of court It is interfer- 
ing with the system of justice.” 

He added: “I would hope that 


the Attorney General would re- 
fer the matter to the courts at 
the earliest possible opportunity 
in order that the courts may 
consider whether this is a gross 
contempt of court." 

The Attorney GeneraTs office 
said later that there could be no 
question of a statutory contempt 
of court, which may prejudice 
a specific court case, because 
there were no c rimin al or civil 
proceedings in being. 

But a statement said “Lord 
Donaldson's suggestion that 
there might be a contempt of 
common law will be carefully 


examined.'’ But a spokesman 
for the Daily Mail said "We are 
entirely satisfied that we have 
not committed any contempt, 
whether statutory or common 
law." 

Contempt of common law re- 
quires proof to the criminal 
standard - beyond reasonable 
doubt -of an in tent to interfere 
with the administration of 
justice. 

The inquest jury’s verdict of 
“unlawful killing" came after 
several attempts to bring a suc- 
cessful prosecution had failed 
According to the coroner. Sir 


Montague Levine, “a wall of si- 
lence and fear" preventing wit- 
nesses coming forward, 
hampered a prosecution. 

A case against two of the ac- 
cused was abandoned when the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
ruled in July 1993 that there was 
insufficient evidence to secure 
convictions. 

The CPS decision prompted 

the Lawrence family to launch 
a rare private case against five 
men. Two were discharged at a 
committal bearing. Three were 
formally acquitted at the Old 
Bailey fast April, after a judge 


Tabloid 


Sinn Fein and the IRA have 
been urged by Mo Mowlam, die 
Labour Party's spokeswoman 
on Northern Ireland not to wait 
for a change of government be- 
fore declaring a new ceasefire. 

“They might as well do it 
now, and not wait for a Labour 
government," Ms Mowlam said 
in an interview for The Inde- 
pendent about Labour’s plans 
for the Northern Irish peace 
process. 

There is a fear that there 
would be new conditions if the 
Tories regained power, and a 
more right-wing Tory Party 
faced heightened violence from 
the IRA Mr Major has said he 
would want to push the peace 
process forward after the elec- 
tion, without divulging details. 

Ms Mowlam is equally reti- 
cent about what she has in 
mind, but she is dear in her de- 
termination that the peace 
process will be given a push by 
a Blair government. The 
Labour leader is said tribe very 
well briefed on the detail of 
Northern Ireland with an in- 
tention of placing it high on his 
agenda, in spite of scepticism by 
the Unionists. 

Confidence-buildjng mea- 
sures Labour would introduce 
indude the incorporation of the 
European Convention on Hu- 
man Rights, discussions on a BUI 
of Rights, and early talks with 
the police following the Smith 
review of the RUC with the set- 
ting of targets and objectives. 
Ms Mowlam rejects an internal 
Ulster settlement on Unionist 
lines, and would seek belter re- 
lations with Dublin. She would 
look again at the evidence for 
a fresh inquiry into the killings 
of Bloody Sunday, which is 
high on the Irish government's 


No surrender: Mo Mowlam has infuriated Unionists by ruling out an internal Ulster settlement on their terms 


Photograph: Brian Harris 


agenda. “We want to make 
sure the talks are inclusive 
which is why we want Sinn Fein 
into them. It is important it is 
not just an devolved assembly 
with proportionality built in 
and rights protected It is im- 
portant there is a dimension of 
cross-border cooperation and it 
is equally important that the 
Westminster-Dublin strand - 
which often tends to be ig- 
nored - is part of that. We do 
not see the talks process as just 
Assembly-wide," she said 

The first sign of Labour's will- 
ingness to upset the Unionists 
and step out of the Govern- 
ment’s shadow on Ulster came 
with the North report, which 
ministers refused to implement 
before the election, to the anger 
of Dublin. 

Labour would implement 
the North report, proposing a 
statutory body to adjudicate 
on routes for the marching sea- 
son. Labour has engaged in talks 
with Orange Lodges in its at- 


tempts to avert a repeat of the 
riots after the Drumcree march 
last summer, and it is seeking 
more community negotiators. 

Ms Mowlam Is keen to dis- 
pel the impression that Labour 
would be “soft” on the IRA but 
is waxy of giving details of 
Labour's plans, to avoid fuelling 
false hopes by the nationalists 
for concessions. “It is veiy dif- 
ficult in the position in which we 
are caught now, where if we out- 
line a whole host of things 
which are different, there is a 
tendency for people to say “we 
will hold on and wait'. That does 
give a chance for a spiral of vi- 
olence. 

“There is a chance of an un- 
equivocal ceasefire by the IRA 
There is a chance of Sinn Fein 
being brought into the talks 
process. My real central mes- 
sage is don't wait for a change 
of government because in re- 
lation to the kind of violence we 
have seen in the last 24 hours 
our position will not change.” 


Ulster Unionists see no 
gain in losing Mqjor 


David McKittrick 

Ireland Correspondent 

Ulster Unionist MPS are highly 
unlikely to lend their weight to 
any push to get rid of the Gov- 
ernment, seeing tittle or no po- 
litical advantage in hastening 
the election of a Labour 
government. 

The feeling among the nine 
MPS is that the parliamentary 
arithmetic does not in any event 
give them a decisive say in 
whether or not the Major gov- 
ernment should survive or fall. 

But underlying this is a strong 
sense that it would make no po- 
litical sense to throw away the 
considerable leverage which 


they presently enjoy over a gov- 
ernment which is dearly anxious 
to retain their goodwill. 

The decision on how the 
MPs will play the Hogg vote of 
censure wti, as is traditional, be 
taken only in the hours before 
the vote, but sources among 
them say it is most unlikely that 
they wiU vote against the Gov- 
ernment Even if they do, they 
will not wish to repeat this in a 
subsequent confidence vote. 

The party's leader, David 
Trimble, may have more radi- 
cal instincts, but it is clear that 
a majority of the nine are rea- 
sonably content with John Ma- 
jor’s present attitude towards 
them and see no reason for dis- 


carding what they regard as an 
advantageous position. One 
MP said yesterday: “There is no 
wave of pressure saying throw 
them out, none at all.” 

■ In Belfast and Dublin yes- 
terday it was suspected that the 
continued refusal of the Secre- 
tary of State for Northern Ire- 
land, Sir Patrick Mayhew, to 
offer an apology for the 13 
deaths of Bloody Sunday 25 
years ago, was at least partly due 
to a desire to keep the Union- 
ists on board. 

Sir Patrick said at the week- 
end that an apology was for 
criminal wrong-doing and there 
was nothing to indicate this 
had happened. 



Girl murdered with metal spike 


Billy- Jo Jenkins: “Vicious and 
ferocious attack’ 


A teenage girl murdered at her 
home was beaten around the 
head with a metal spike in what 
police have described as a “vi- 
cious and ferocious attack". 

Thirteen-year-old Billie- Jo 
Jenkins was found dead by her 
foster father when he returned 
with two of his other daughters 
to the family home in Hastings, 
East Sussex, on Saturday 
afternoon. 


Biltie-Jo. described by neigh- 
bours as a “caring, loving girl”, 
had been painting the patio 
doors when she was attacked. 

Detective Superintendent, 
Jeremy Paine said: “The awful 
thing that confronted him and 
his daughters on their return is 
almost unimaginable. 

“This was a vicious, ferocious 
attack on a young girl in her 
home." 


A post-mortem examination 
carried out yesterday revealed 
that the teenager died from se- 
vere head injuries resulting 
from several blows to the skull. 

The murder weapon is be- 
lieved to be an 18-inch metal 
spike found by the killer in a 
store room in the back garden. 
It was discovered by police ly- 
ing next to.BiUie-Jo’s body. 

There were no signs of any 


sexual attack and the house bad 
not been broken into. 

Officers are conducting 
house-to-house inquiries in the 
area and wfll be speaking with 
Sion and Lois Jenkins, their four 
daughters, aged 12, 10, nine and 
seven, and Billie Jo's natural 
parents, who live in Barking, 
east London. 

Detectives Ore also trying to 
track down a man in his 40s with 


prominent birth marks or scars 
seen near the family's home on 
Saturday. Neighbours have told 
police he was acting strangely 
and asking around for accom- 
modation. Police say the attack 
witi have left the killer's clothes 
blood-stained and covered in 
white paint 

The Jenkins family have been 
experiencing problems with 
prowlers since Christmas. 



ruled evidence from Duwayne 
Brooks, a fiiend of Stephen who 
witnessed the attack, was unsafe. 

Meanwhile, Frances Lawr- 
ence, widow of murdered head- 
master Philip Lawrence, 
yesterday called for an inquiry 
into the Stephen's murder. 
Speaking on BBCl’s Breakfast 
With Frost, she said: “The mur- 
der of Stephen Lawrence was 
the most terrible death which 
reached and shattered the very 
core of society and humanity it- 
self. I thmk there should be a 
M-scale public inquiry.” 

Media + , The Tabloid 


Inquiry to be held into 
jailing of teenagers 

An official inquiry is to be launched next nKmthmtothe ■ 
jailing of hundreds of 15- and 15 *year-olds alongside. 

^E^id^Sothani. the Chief Inspector of Prisons,* 
_ * — .Anfirnifinn fniinwmo OTowing concern that 



large numbers of juveniles are ranunumji ^ uv “tf- 

Si adults and older youths despite 
end the practice. He is known to bc conccmc^ about the ^ ; 
risk of suicide, learning criminal and drug habits, and 
bullying from older inmates. There is also evidence chat •, 
some prisons are failing to provide the legal minimum •- 
education for the 15- and 16 -year-olds in their carfry • . 

Juveniles are now one of the fastest growing groups in, . . 
the country’s jails. In 1992, a total of 1,098 young p«sp!e: . ■; 
aged 15 and 16 were being held in penal establishments^- 
figure which rose to 1 ,889 ra 1 995 - a 72 per cent increase. ; 

Paul Cavadino, chairman of the Penal Affairs . ..." 

Consortium, said: “An inquiry is urgently necd^, the .. . . 
number of juveniles wrongly held m prisons p rocketing; 
Regimes have been deteriorating and the nsk of yoimg 
people being contaminated by experienced criminals has 

intensified, along with the prospect of bullying and 

suicide attempts.” Jason Beraietto 

GPs give Dorrell ultimatum 

Family doctors* leaders have given Stephen Dorrell anj - 
ultimatum to back down over “supermarket surgenes pr - 
face a renewed threat of GPs joining the general eteoaon ' 
campaign against the Government, _ , . . 

Theleaderof the BMA negotiating committee, Dr Ian . 
Bogle warned the Health Secretary m a telephone cafi at - 
the weekend that he was not satisfied with the amendment 
promised by the Government to the Primaiy Care Bill to * 
answer GPs’ demands. “It doesn’t protea againstthe : • - 
commercialisation of general practice, and it docsnTmatch 
up with the promises given by Mr Dorrell, said a senior 
BMA source. Cota, grown 

Judges to rule on pain case - 

The right of consenting adults to inflict pain for sexua*v 
pleasure will be decided by human rights judges in ^ - 
Strasbourg on Wednesday. • 

The case has been brought by three British men wbgj^ . 


ft UV — r » 

were jailed after the notorious “Operation Spanner^ atsfrin 
a group of consenting sado-masochists inflicted sexual 
torture on each other. : \ 

The campaigning group Liberty has backed their case, . _ 
arguing that their convictions are contrary to the Human 
Rights Convention which safeguards against interference m 
the right to private life. •?? ; 

Polar women in final warm-up 

Members of the first all-women expedition to the North 
Rile donned Arctic kit yesterday for their final training 
session on gale-swept Dartmoor. A hike across the high . 
moor from Princetown was followed by an exhausting 
session of pulling tyres attached to waist harnesses 
preparation for hauling 1201b sledges for hours a day in 


temperatures as low as -45G 
The women are members of the 20-strong Me Vi ties 
Penguin Polar Relay, chosen from 60 hopefuls after a series 


ivllgUlU r i n.ii wuvovu uvu« w uvpv&uu unvi owmbi 

of tough SAS-style tests on the moor last autumn. The 
expedition starts on 13 March. 

Rocket man set for lift-off 

A British rocket enthusiast is aiming to become the first 
amateur in Europe to break the sound barrier when his 
home-made rocket is test launched today from -an Army 
range at Otterbum, Northumberland. The rocket - built by 
Steve Bennett, 32, of Dukinfield Greater Manchester - is 
being put through its paces to test its engine power, 
computer configuration and parachute mechanism, before 
a full-scale flight in April, when Mr Bennett hopes to 
set a new world record for altitude reached by an 
amateur’s rocket - 15 miles high. 

Store in downsizing move 

A range of mini-fruits and vegetables for children is being . 
introduced at Safeway in an attempt to encourage 
youngsters to eat more healthily, and to address concerns 
expressed by parents and dieticians. A recent study for the 
Cancer Research Campaign found that in many homes 
Christmas dinner was the only time children received the 
recommended amount of vegetables. 

Lottery jackpot spread widely 

Nineteen winners shared the £8,1 15,736 jackpot in 
Saturday's National Lottery draw. They will each receive 
£427,144 after matching the six winning numbers - 14,-21, 

7, 38, 47 and 34. The bonus ball was 13. A further 41 ticket- 
holders receive £60,906 for matching five numbers and the 
bonus ball, and 2,403 matched five balls to win £649, A ; 
total of 84,551 win £40 for matching four numbers; while 
1,275,960 pick up £10 for matching three balls. 
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MP says bodyguard of company executive 
threatened to ‘skin’ Colombian protestor 


Wcfaotom Scfaoow 

Bodyguards of a senior BP ex- 
ecutive in Colombia threat- 
ened to “skin alive’* a protester 

ram patg nmg wgaima the COOV- 

an M&P f4»img_ 


their undercover war with the 
guerrillas 

BFt wttidh his invested £13bn 
exploiting Colombian oil, 
makes payments to ibe Colom- 
bian Ministry of Defence to pn> 
vide boots, uniforms, food and 




MEP for Essex South, says the 
Colombian army and paramil- 
itary groups have oppressed 
people who have protested 
about BP*s operations. There 
have been death threats and as- 
sassinations. After interviewing 
and tape-recording community 


The company said 17 of ks con- 
tractors had been kiHed by 
gnerrObn. BP also hires a UK 
firm. Defence Systems Ltd, to 
hclp w i th security in Cedcanbia. 

BP and its local contracture 
have faced strikes, protests and 
blockades fan tow people m 


ship with an arm}' which earned 
out illegal actions. 

Challenged by BP In visit the 
Casanare region, he did so this 
month, and returned with taped 
testimony which, he says, vin- 
dicates his daim. In one lesti- 


con tractor says three guards of 
PM Mead, a BP associate vice- 
president and its most senior 
manager m Casanare. threat- 
ened him outside a meeting 
called in protest at the lack of 
employment. Then; is no sug- 
gestion that Mr Mead person- 
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Never marry a Mitford or you 'll get involved 
in family feuds which cany on for gener- 
ations. the sagas of the literary sisters go 
beyond the grave - and, in this latest 
instance, concern precisely that: graves. 

There was more than one notable ab- 
sence at Jessica Milford’s memorial cele- 
bration at the Lvric Theatre in London last 
night. Nobody expected Diana, Lady 
Mosley, to turn up. The widow of Sir Os- 
wald Mosley had fallen out with her sister 
Jessica decades ago and they had not 
spoken since. . 

But everyone was hoping to bear the Hem 
Deborah Frecman-Mitford speak about her 
late sister, the most rebellious of the cel- 
ebrated sisterhood, who died aged 78 last 
summer. Debo, as the Duchess of Devon- 
shire is known, was even down on the 
memorial programme to speak. 

Debo’s decision followed reports last 
week that the memorial gathering was to 
be a festival of all the bizarre rituals high : 
lighted by Jessica in her best-selling expose 
of the American funeral industry. The Amer- 
ican Way of Death, written m 1 96s. 

Rumours that four undertakers would be 
parading their wares and a Cadillac-shaped 
Sffin sitting on the stage summoned im- 
ages of an occasion with which Debo 
vented nothing to do. 

-Debo took offence, said one source. 
-She thought: ‘This isn’t a memorial for my 
beloved sister, it's a circus in a theatre. It s 
verv sad. It’s a total misunderstanding. 

But organisers were doing their best to 
nlav down Debo’s no-show last night- 
“She’s the only one who is .still fit enough 
to come." said Morag Pavidu one of the 
vSco^rdmator^We put her as the 

rai ™berofthefamDytha^™apg; 
ahlv be there, but it will probably be Jes- 
Ss son. Benjy, who will do something 
small to introduce the evening. • 


for the 
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the 



The official reason why Debo didn't come 
was that she was unwell. “She’s not been 
in good health,” explained Ms Pavidu 
“She really wants to attend but said she 
wouldn’t be able to say until the day. We're 
not sure she hasn’t been QL That 'sail we've 
. been told." 

However, a spokeswoman at Debo’s 
house, Chatsworih, in Derbyshire, bad not 
heard the Duchess was 3L “Her grace is 


(Jett); Unity, Diana and Nancy hi their 

* ■ 
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away.Ym afraid,” she said yesterday. “Tm 
not sure when she is bade.* 

As it turned out, the memorial was not 
the blindm^ywhadcy event it was trumped 
up to be. The death displays were limited 
to books and films and a DTY coffin. 

“There are no displays actually on the 
stage," insisted Ms ftavich. “There is a green 
coffin -a disposable coffin -and then just 
books and paraphernalia and the person- 
alities of the day." 

Some might say h would not have been 
a true Mitford send-off without a token 
squabble between the sisters. Since their 
early twenties, Jessica and Diana only saw 
each other once, when they met for half an i 
hour as their elder sister, Nancy, lay dying. 

“1 quite honestly don’t mind what Dec- , 
ca [a family nickname for Jessica] says or 
thinks," Lady Mosley, 86, said recently. “She 
means absolutely nothing to me at aiL Not 
because sbe's a Communist but simply be- 
cause she’s a rather boring person, really.” 

- Jessica’s death from lung cancer last sum- 
mer was not enough to reconcile Diana. 

Tm afraid 1 won’t be going," Lady 
Mosley said of her sister's memorial. Their 
falling-out dates bads: to the Second World 
. War, when Jessica denounced Diana as 
dangerous because of her links with Fas- 
cism, and she was kept in jail few three-and- 
a-half years. 

Six-hundred friends and family were in- 
vited to “Decca’S" memorial. The speak- 
ers included Helena Kennedy QC Maya 
Angelou, the American poet, and John 
Mortimer, the novelist 

Jesaca was once telephoned in Califor- 
nia, where die lived most of her life, by an 
F.n g jfikh journalist who was writing an ar- 
ticle about the Mitford sisters. She had 
already spoken to Nancy wbo had [said: “Sis- 
ters stand between one and life’s cruel 
tireumstancea.” Jesaca was startled into say- 
ing that surely sisters were life’s cruel 

circ ums tances. 


resentaoves during a visit to the 
oilfield region of Casanare, he 
is demanding BP review its re- 
lationship with the Colombian 
army. T believe BP managers 
must know or should know 
about human-rights violations 
earned out in the company’s 
name, and with what appears to 
me to be the direct collusion of 
some of their staff," be said. 

The company rejects this, 
and says if it found any evidence 
of staff or contractors involved 
in illegal acts it would dismiss 
them and pass the information 
to the Colombian prosecutor- 
general. What Mr Howitt and 
BP can agree on is that It is 
working m a dangerous and 
complex social and political 
environment in Casanare, in the 
foothills of the Andes north-east 
of Bogota. 

The rfiscovoyof oil in the late 
1980s attracted many poor peo- 
ple and two rival guerrilla 
groups who use kidnapping, 
extortion and drug dealing to fi- 
nance their campaign against 

the gove rnme nt. 

The army has come in to 
guard installations. Reports 
from rights organisations in- 
cluding Amnesty condemned 
the army for arbitrary arrests, 
beatings and killings of sus- 
pected guexriQa sympathisers. 

The army has also had links 
with covertright-wmgparamfl- 
itaiy groups which use death 
threats and assassinations in 





Risky business: The oil industry In Colombia has to 
contend with numerous problems Photograph: Rex Features 


recent years, including a strike 
by security guards. 

The main grievances have 
been that communities have not 
received enough of the new oil 
wealth, focal people have not 
been given a fair share of the 
new jobs, contractors are pay- 
ing unfairly low wages and the 
environment has been dam- 
aged. Some strikes have ended 
in violent dashes. The judicial 
authorities are investigating the 
killings of four agitators in a 
town, El Mono, two years ago. 

Mr Howitt visited Colombia 
as part of a parliamentary del- 
egation in autumn and alleged 
BP had an improper relation- . 


ally knew of the incident. 

“They started telling me bad 
words ... that! should slop luck- 
ing around, otherwise they 
would skin me alive,** reads the 
translation. 

Asked if the threats were 
made by Mr Mead's guards, the 
man said: “It is true that they 
were security guards of Phil 
Mead. He is a good person, I 
have spoken to him. The bad 
thing is the Colombian people 
who surround these people." 
The threats, he said, were re- 
peated by men in a car which be 
knew to be hired by BP securi- 
ty staff. In another testimony, 
a former council worker said 


that at an angry meeting at an 
oil well where local people 
were demanding work a BP 
community affaire officer tele- 
phoned the company's Central 
Production Rmlitv, "About an 
hour later the army came in. 


saw about SO people and re- 
alised we weren’t armed. I am 
a witness where a BP penoo 
calls another BP person calling 
for the army to intervene. They 
said there were 50 guerrillas 
wanting to lake over the well.” 
Mr Howitt said be would not 
name his witnesses because it 
would endanger their lives. 
“I’ve found there is a pattern. 
If you speak out against BP you 
can he roughed up, then be de- 
nounced as a guerrilla. And 
once you’re denounced then tbe 
paramilitaries can threaten vou 
or even kill you. I listened to 
these people and I believe they 
are innocent of any link with the 
guariDas. They don't want to be 
involved in violence and they 
live in fear." He said that on his 
visit “Wc were constantly 
watched fay the army; stopped 
at several roadblocks. I was or- 
dered out of a car and shoved 
up against it. I don’t think BP 
should leave Colombia; it’s not 
thecompanywhichhasmadeit 
a violent society. But they have 
to achieve the same standards 
for human rights as they would 
anywhere dse." 

BP said its policy was to “op- 
erate strictly wi thin the law m 
Colombia, refusing to pay ex- 
tortion money to guerrillas and 

relying on the protection of the 
police and army.” 

The company had found ev- 
idence that two of its contrac- 
tors had links with the 
guerrillas, and had stopped us- 
ing them. “Wc have behaved in 
what we think is an exemplary 
fashion in difficult circum- 
stances," said a spokesman. “If 
anyone has evidence to the 
contrary, bring it- to us and we 
will take it to the prosecutor- 
general of Colombia.” 
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no," said Dr Paul SegalL a geo- 
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satiation for the Advancement 
of Science conference here. 

But measurements taken by 
radar on board orbiting satel- 
lites have, shown that on the 
south flank of the undersea 
Kflauea volcano, off Hawaii, 
there is. a huge block 20 kdo- 
metres long ty 10kin ty 

i ■ !- _n.i,Vn if 7 Mnnnie- 
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- While that might not sound 
mach. it creates the possibility 
of a "megaslump" - as_ the 
block crashes from one position 
to another, rather than sliding 
gently. That would cause an un- 
dersea earthquake equivalent in 


magnitude to 7 or 8 on the 
Richter scale - which would 
prove devastating on land. 
Thousands of tonnes of water 
would be shocked into motion, . 
and would head west across the 

Pacific. The tidal wave would 
take IS hours to arrive in Japan, 
where the effects would be dra- 
matic; and it could take years for 
the country to recover. 

Fortunately, such events rally 
seem to happen about once 
every 100,000 years, said Dr 
SegalL But they have dearfy oo 
curred before: coral remains 
have been found 300 metres up 
the side of a basalt mountain in 
Hawaii, a finding that cannot be 

explained by the rise of an un- 
dersea volcano* but instead by a 

huge wave subsuming tbe island. 


While the technology exists 
to monitor the movement of the 
underwater block, there is still 
no way to predict whether the 
move - if and when it comes - 
will be sudden, prompting a 
“megashnnp”, or dower, fike an 
underwater landslide. The lat- 
ter would cause little damage. 

“That scenario is more hope- 
fid but we haven’t recorded any 
event like that happening. It's 
an open question." 

One problem with a massive 
tsunami m^bt be the public’s re- 
actibn to such a spectaoiJar one- 
off event In i960, a tsunami hit 
Hflo in Hawaii: when the pub- 
lic was warned about it, many 
headed down to the beach to 
see it come in. Sixty people were 
killed in the aftermath- 
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In life he was the best-loved i 
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Well-loved: Rabbi Hugo Gryn, whose memorial has become a focal point for bitter debate Photograph: Sydney Harris 


Rabbi- Hugo Gryn was a sur- 
vivor of Auschwitz, a broad- 
caster renowned for his wiy and 
compassionate contributions to 
Radio 4’s The Moral Maze and 
Britain's best-loved 
der. 

So when be died last year, 
many in the Jewish reform 
movement wtrich he led were far 
nous that Dr Jonathan Sacks, 
the Chief Rabbi of Britain's 
largest group of orthodox Jews, 
failed to an end the funeraL 
This Thursday the Chief 
Rabbi is expected to make par- 
tial redress when he speaks at 
an evening of tribute to Rabbi 
Giyn. But in doing so he has an- 
gered many orthodox rabbis 
who regard the late rabbi’s 
brand of reform Judaism as 
heretical. 
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Chief Rabbb Jonathan Sacks 


' Five hundred people are ex- 
pected at the tidret-oiJy meet- 
ing at the Congress Hall* central 
London. Organised by the non- 
religious Board of Deputies of 
British Jews, the event is in- 
tended as a secular manorial. 

The speakers wll not only in- 


clude the Chief Rabbi, but 
Hugo Giyn’s son, David, to- 
gether with the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, the Right Rev Richard 
Harries, and Rabbi Tbny Bay- 
field, who heads the Reform 
Sy nago gues of Great Britain. 

But, by attempting to bring 
people together from all sides, 
the memorial has become a fo- 
cal point for a bitter debate on 
relations between the tradi- 
tional orthodox and the liberal 
reform brandies of the Jewish 
community. The position of 
the Chief Rabbi is at the heart 
of the matter. 

In sb»mning the funeral, and 
then attending the tribute, the 
Chief Rabbi has been walking 
a tightrope that many on both 
sides believe is an unsustainable 
position. 

He is often regarded as the 
leader of British Jews and is, for 
example, the only Jewish leader 
at the annual remembrance 
ceremony at the Cenotaph. Yet 
his United Synagogue attracts 
only 40 per cent of the country’s 
290,000 or so Jews. 

By sitting alongside reform- 
ers on Thursday - and justify- 
ing the decision by pointing to 
Rabbi Gryn's important inter- 
faith work - he will earn dis- 
approval from bis own side. Yet, 
if he fails to attend, the schism 
with reformers could be ir- 
reparable and his authority 
weakened. 

Neville Nagler, the Board of 
Deputies' director-general said 
that they hoped all sections of 
the community would come. 
Tt's a meeting, not a religious 
service, and most people seem 
to find that quite acceptable," 
he said 

But not everyone: Rabbi 
Isaac SuErin, an ultra-orthodox 
Lubavitch, said he would not 


“adjudicate" on what the Chief 
Rabbi dkL However, 1 Rabbi 
Gryn had been a reformer and 
-if Judaism means anything 
then nobody can change, it j 
cannot give credibility to some- 
thing which I believe goes 
against the truth. All that I be- • 
lieve was given to us through 
Moses from God on Mount 
Sinai.” 

However, David Walsh, vice- 
president of the Reform Syna- 
gogues of Great Britain.' said he 
would be very pleased to sec 
Rabbi Sacks at’ the meeting. Any 
divisions, he stressed were 
wi thin the orthodox communi- 
ty, not between the liberals and 
the traditionalists. 

\fet he thought it very sad that 
the United Synagogue of the 
Chief Rabbi - which, he said 
co ntain ed “very much mkkflc of 
the road people" - fdt unable 
to take part in any service 
alongside Lhe reformed syna- 
gogues. 

Rabbi David J Goldberg, 
chairman of the Rabbinic Con- 
ference of progressive rabbis, 
said it was “ridiculous" that the 
orthodox should claim not to 
“recognise" the reform wing 
when it had been around for 200 


years. 

“This is where the fight is go- 
ing to start - because were not 
looking for acknowledgement 
I find it unacceptable and 
bizarre that a person who has 
the allegiance of only 40 per 
cent of the people con befoul- 
ed as a spokesman for Jwiy .” 

However, he recognised that 
the Chief Rabbi was now in a 
difficult position. 

“If I were a betting man," he 
said, “I would be inclined to 
put a small wager on a diplo- 
matic illness between now and 
Thursday." 
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DAILY POEM 


On hesitating to depict 
my grandmother 

By Gillian Allnutt 


She must have alighted like a bird 
into Bertha Elizabeth, 
being, the fourth 

of John /fln® Gentleman, late of Hottest, hard 


by Sudbury. Late of London, now. her body lies 
alone, eludes me, bone of her 
impenetrable bone . Her 
soul - / wouldn't sentimentalise. 


Her stone 's among the stones 
of gentlemen within the wall, the toll 
of bell, bird-chortle. 

But she’s flown. 


This 


:m is from Gillian Allnun’s fourth collection, Nantucket 
’Angel (Bloodaxe, £6.95). The poems trace the spiritual 
biography of the poet's "imagined 90-year-old self" and is 
“dominated by powerful old women, including the mystic Julian 
of Norwich”. 
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Olivier Awards: Tommy wins top prize in spite of early closure and Martin Guerre triumphs after revamp 


for best 


confound 
the critics 




David Lister 

Arts News Editor 

Two musicals which graphical- 
ly illustrate the often huge di- 
vide between critical acclaim 
and public taste received major 
recognition last ni ght at the 

Laurence Olivier awards. 

Fust, there was vindication 
for Sir Cameron Mackintosh, 
whose much troubled musical 
Martin Guerre won the best 

new musical award. It also won 
best theatre choreographer 
award for Bob Avian. The show 
was revamped after poor no- 
tices, but Sir Cameron always 
claimed the public had warmed 
to the show more than the 
critics. 

Tommy. , a musical adaptation 
of The Who's rock opera, won 



Janet McTeer: Best actress 
for Nora In A Oof/'s House 

the outstanding musical pro- 
duction award. Its director, Des 
McAnuff. won best director, 
and it also won best lighting de- 
signer for Chris Parry. This 
was one example of where even 
the theatregoers on the Olivi- 
er panel chose a show which the 
public generally did not warm 
to in sufficient numbers. Tommy 
is due to close shortly. 

In a glittering night at 
theatre's premier awards cere- 
mony, the actress Janet McTeer 
completed an extraordinary 
week, winning the Laurence 
Olivier Award for best actress 
for her rivetting portrayal of 


Nora in Ibsen’&A DoS's House, 
days after Americas Equity 
cancelled the production's 
transfer to Broadway. 

American Equity agreed to 
Miss McTeer gpK-.z. bet ref u sed 
to take three of her male co- 
stars saying the parts could be 
played by American actors. 
Miss McTfcer won the best 
actress award, beating off 
competition from Vanessa 
Redgrave, Diana Rigg and 
Eileen Atkins. 

But the play which scooped 
a hatful of awards was the Na- 
tional Theatre's Stanley, Pam 
Gem's play about the artist 
Stanley Spencer, warning best 
play, bat actor for Antony 
Sher, best supporting actress for 
Deborah Findlay, and best set 
designer for Tim Hatley. 

Sir Richard Etae, the de- 
parting director of the Nation- 
al Theatre, received the 
Laurence Olivier Award for 
special achievement. 

There was well-deserved tri- 
umph for ART, the poignant 
comedy by Yashima Reza, 
which won best comedy. 

Best actor in a musical was 
Robert Lindsay for his Eagin in 
Oliver , while Maria Friedman 
won best actress in a musical for 
her performance in Passim. 
Trevor Eve won the award for 
best simporting art or for bis role 
in Unde Vanya., and Clive Rowe 

was best supporting perfor- 
mance in a mnscal for CSrjs and 
Dolls. Tim GoodchDd was best 
costume designer far The Re- 
lapse at the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. 

The best new dance produc- 
tion was English National 
Ballet’s Cinderella, the out- 
standing achievement in dance 
award went to Rambert Dance 
for their season at the London 
Coliseum; the best new opera 
production was English Na- 
tional Opera's Trisum And Isol- 
de, and the outstanding - 
achievement in opera went to 
Elgar Howartb ftn: conducting 
ENO’s Die Soldaten and The 
Prince of Hombutrg. 
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Wrong note: Tommy was loved by the critics but Its West End run ended earty. Lloyd Webber’s Sunset Boulevard had to be reworked to attract audiences Photographs: ReVPA 

Rave reviews that can lead to death notice 


David Lister 

Carmen may be not be quite a 
musical, and according to many 
critics the current production at 
die Royal Albert Hall is not 
quite an opera. The reviews last 
week described it as “cheap- 
skate”, “low-grade’* and “third- 
rate - a disgrace”. 

BmattcSences, many of them 
new to 6pera,’seem to have en- 
joyed the snow put on by imr 
presaoo Raymond Gnbbay, and 
the number of pednnnances has 
been extended so that as many 
as 50,000 people wiL be able to 
see the production. 

Yesterday Mr Gubbay said: 
“I think I will simply not invite 
the critics next year when we 
sta^e the next opera. What is the 
pram? They take up seats to 
rubbish us. And the public ig- 
nore them anyway ... and enjoy 
themselves.'’ 


Last night's Laurence Oliv- 
er Awards highlighted the fact 
that there is a gulf between crit- 
ical opinion of many of the big 
shows and the public’s acclaim 
for them. 

The Oliviers stand alone 
among the awards ceremonies 
in havmg a large representation 
of ordinary theatregoers on the 
voting panels.. 

Whereas panels consisting 


meats baffling to the public 
(such as Mike Leigh's Secrets 
And Lies being denied any prize 
at the Evening Standard British 
Film Awards earlier this 
month), the Olivier Awards for 
theatre give the public’s view 
and this can be strikingly at odds 
with that of the experts. 

The shortlist -for best new mu- 
sical consisted of Passim, Nine 
aadMartin Guerre. Passim and 
Martin Guerre went on to fea- 


Shows the critics gave 
ft thumbs-down but the 
public loved: 

Cats 
Cametot 
LesMts6rabJes 
Pal Joey 
Charfie G5ri ■ 


tore on the shortlists of sever- 
al other categories, including 
awards for acting, choreography 
and set design. 

Yet the critics gave mixed re- 
views to Stephen Sondheim's 
Passion. Arid The Daily 
Telegraph punned after the first 
night of Martin Guerre: “It’s not 
magnifique but e’est le guerre," 
con tinuing in plainer English: 
“The result is a terrible tendency 
to humourless portentousness 


Shows the critics loved but 
tfra public cfldnt 


City of Angels 
Tommy 
Sweeney Tbdd 
She Loves Ma 
La Cage Aux Fbfies 


in both music and script." 

Producers are keen to stress 
that musicals, more than any 
other farm of theatre, need time 
to develop. Both Martin Guerre 
and Andrew Lloyd Webber’s 
Sunset Boulevard were 
reworked and improved within 
months of opening. 

There is no easy answer for 
the critics, who have to review 
the opening of a show rather 
than see it after its first six 


months. But the public cer- 
tainly appear to rely on words 
of mouth, recommendations 
from friends and their own gut 
instincts. 

Sir Cameron Mackintosh, 
producer of Martin Guerre and 
LesMisembles, feels very strong- 
ly that critics can be out of tune 
with the public, particularly 
with musicals. u Les AfiseraNcs 
at its Barbican premiere in 
19S5 got a very lukewarm re- 
ception by the critics," he said. 

It is not just contemporary 
events whira prove him right. 
When Cats opened in 1981 one 
paper wrote: ‘Strange how 

potent cheap music is,’ said 
Noel Coward. And cheap. I'm 
afraid, is the right word of Mr 
Lloyd Webber's music." 

Another decided: “It can’t 
match West Side Story or Cho- 
rus Line, because though it 
tries to be more than a series of 


charming vignettes, it doesn't re- 
ally go anywhere." The public 
ignored the critics and made up 
its own mind. 

The gulf between profes- 
sional reviewers and public 
also works the other way 
around. City of Angels, a so- 
phisticated ana witty musical 
about Hollywood life, won 
enormous critical acclaim 
when if opened in the West 
End a few years ago. but the 
lack of tunes anu poignant 
love stray did not endear it to 
the public. 

Such musicals stand in 
something of a grand tradition. 
The show pithily and publicly 
denounced on its opening by 
film director Mike Todd with 
the words "No Gals, No Gags. 
No Chance." The show in 
question was Oklahoma which 
went on to become one of the 
host-loved musicals of all time. 


Nobel winner may sue over gay baby abortion claim 


Steve Boggan 
and Glenda Cooper 

The Nobel prize-winning 
scientist who discovered DNA 
yesterday threatened to sue 
over a newspaper report claim- 
ing he advocated the termina- 
tion of foetuses carrying a 
“gay gene”. 

But in the same breath, ur 
James Watson, 69, told The 


Independent that women should 
have the right to abort for any 
reason, including dyslexia, a 
genetic lack of rrawarat abflfor or 
even being too short to play bas- 
ketball. 

Dr Watson, who^ with las col- 
league Rands Qrick, discovered 
the double hdix in 1953, said he 
had been quoted out of con text 
in a Sunday Telegraph article 
headlined: “Abort babies with 


gay genes, says Nooel winner. 

Hvs comroenis provoked oul- 
rage in the gay community and 
among pro-lifers. However, his 
justification of them appeared 
to lead him into more extreme 
territory. 

“During an interview, I was 
asked about homosexuality and 
I related a stray about a woman 
who felt her life had been ru- 
ined because her son was a ho- 


mosexual and she would never 
have grandchildren," he said. “I 
rimpty said that women in that 
situation should have a choice 
over whether or not to abort. I 
didn't say that foetuses found to 
have a gay gene should be 
aborted.” 

But when asked where soci- 
ety should draw the line over 


have the right to an abortion if 
they want one, irrespective of 
whether ibere is a disease. 1 am 
pro-choice and I believe men 
and committees should play 
□o part in women's decisions. 

“l don’t see where you can 
draw the line. Some people 
might not want a child who is 
dyslexic. A woman could say 
that some day, if a gene were 
discovered for musical ability. 


and her child didn't have it, she 
might want to abort. 

"Someone else might say, I 
do not want my child to be short 
because I love basketball and 
he’ll be too short to play. There 
could be 1,000 different reasons 
and many of them we would 
consider absurd. But 1 believe 
a woman should be able to walk 
into a clinic for an abortion and 
not have the state interfere." 


Gay rights groups and pro- lif- 
ers reacted angrily to Dr Wat- 
son's remarks. Nick Partridge of 
the Terrence Higgins trust de- 
scribed them as “outrageous". 

Professor Jack Scansbrick, 
Director of the pro-life charity 
Life, said the idea was a “hor- 
rible suggestion. All abortion is 
on offence to the righuo life of 
a child and a violation of a 
mother," he said "lb do this be- 


cause an alleged gene is going 
to result in homosexuality is a 
terrible discrimination." 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment of Health said (hat it 
would not be legal to abort a 
child on the grounds of future 
orientation: “Should u gene for 
homosexuality be identified, 
this alone could not he used un- 
der the 'Abortion Act to justify 
abortion". 
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Issues take precedence 
over politics for young 
people, survey shows 


dare Gamer 


Disillusioned with politics and alien- 
ated from the system, young people of 
today are turning their back on the tra- 
ditional democratic process, according 
to a report published today. 

Although young people (IS- to 24- 
year-olds) represent a section of the 
electorate significant enough to swing 
marginal votes, only 40 per cent are 
likely to vote at the general election 
- a figure that slumps as low as 14 per 
cent among the black population. 

While young people are more like- 
ly than their elders to participate in vol- 
untary work, they are turning their 
backs on mainstream polidcs and the 
established forms of participation. 
As shown by the emergence of indi- 
viduals like tunneller Swampy and 16- 
year-old activist “Animal’' in the recent 
anti-roads protests in Devon and else- 
where. the youth of today is more like- 
ly to get involved in direct action. They 


Thoughts of youth 
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that Thatcher's children have more 
faith in Chris Evans and Gary Linek- 
er as role models for their finances. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
equal bottom with Mystic Meg, with 
the support of only one in a hundred 
young people. 

Bernard Donoghue, chair of 
London Youth Matters, the umbrella 
organisation for youth organisations 
in the capital, asked: “As politicians 
launch for the nearest camera crew, 
and young people become the soft 
target for those wanting to jump on the 
moral bandwagon, who is to provide 
a positive spin for a scapegoat 
generation? Someone has to ensure 
that their voice is heard, and ensure 
that the system makes an attempt to 
reconnect with them,” he said. 

In 1993, a survey by Social and 
Community Planning Research 
showed that 8 percent of the total UK 
population bad no interesr in politics. 
The equivalent figure for young people 
in the Youth in Politics survey from 
1995, quoted by The Kids Are Alright? * 
shows that the equivalent figure for 
young people is 24 per cent. 

Young people’s definitions of poli- 
tics vary, however 58 per cent of 
22 to 25-year-olds believe politics are 
about things that affect their lives; 20 
per cent say that politics are what goes 
on in Parliament; and 21 per cent say 
politics means nothing to them. 

Individual issues tended to stir 
young people more than getting 
involved in politics generally: 73 per 
cent said they supported help for the 
homeless, 71 per cent rights for the dis- 
abled, 66 percent the NHS, and 64 per 
cent animal rights. 

Thirty two per cent said they had 
protested and 13 per cent were in 
favour of damage in support of anim al 
rights. Other issues they cared about 
included support for single parents (56 



My generation: The anti-roads protester Swampy, whose views on politics and direct action are mirrored by many of today’s young people Photograph: John Lawrence 


Register to vote and naff up your ballots ? 


percent), employment issues (55 per 
cent), combating pollution (54 per 


Sauce- BBC Reseai&i, NOR Jbn 1995 


believe that getting involved in poli- 
tics does not make a difference - and 
that those that do get involved do so 
for the wrong motives. 

The report - entitled The Kids art’ 
Alright? and compiled by London 
Youth Matters - will be launched to- 
day by Cardinal Basil Hume. It reveals 


cent), cracking down on nuclear pow- 
e t/weapons (52 percent) and women’s 
right to abortion (50 per cent). 

Quoting a survey by Volunteer Cen- 
tre UK (1991 ), the report argues that 
it is unfctir to suggest that just because 
young people do not participate in 
mainstream politics they are apathet- 
ic. In the survey, 55 per cent of 18-24 
year-olds had done some form of vol- 
untary activity in the previous year, 
compared with 51 per cent of the 
population as a whole. 


Daniel Hooper - better known as 
the roads protester Swampy - has 
a vote, but he has no intention of 
using it, writes Clare Garner. 

He doesn't believe in voting: all 
politicians are as bad as each oth- 
er and by voting for any of them he 
would be endorsing what is, in his 
view, a bankrupt system. 

Election day on a road protest site 
will be the same as any other day 
for 23-year-old Swampy, who came 
to fame during the A30 evictions at 
Fairmile in Devon last month. “I'll 
probably be having some breakfast, 
doing the washing up, digging a bit 


of tunnel and putting up a tree- 
house," he said yesterday. “I don’t 
feel that any of the parties represent 
my opinion at all and I don’t agree 
with the political system. If you put 
people in power they generally gel 
corrupted by power, as is cjuite dear 
from seeing the corruption that's 
around at the moment.” 

Whilst he admits it would would 
“quite nice" to see the back of the 
Conservatives, he doesn't believe 
Labour would be any better. “I don’t 
believe it would make any differ- 
ence," he said. “For instance, most 
of the road bidding consortiums are 


now donating money to the other 
side [Labour], so they are going to 
be just as corrupt. Take the Crimi- 
nal Justice AcL Labour has never 
said they’re going to stop that one. 
They just sit on the fence because 
they don't want to upset people and 
lose votes." 

It is, he feels, time for the coun- 
try to turn its back on the political 
system and prompt change through 
direct action. “The best way to 
deal with politicians is to fight 
them, but at the same time ignore 
them,” he said. “They can’t rule our 
hves ifwe turn, away mam them. The 


more people do that, the more the 
system is going to break down. 
Now more than ever, people are ig- 
noring them and they don't feel as 
powerful as they did before. 

“People aren’t interested any 
more in what politicians have got to 
say. We’re only actively encourag- 
ing them by voting. Yeah, register 
to vote and naff up your voting pa- 
pers at masse.” 

In Swampy’s book, politicians 
have only themselves to blame for 
the state of the country. “The 
amount of damage they are doing 
is phenomenal," he said “How the 


hell can they blame that on young 
people -or anyone else for that mat- 
ter. I mean, they're destroying the 
planet left, right and centre, they're 
pumping pollution into the air, 
they’re sending people to wot, and 
it’s all about money." 

But. he added, being young in the 
Nineties is not all bad. “It’s excit- 
ing times in away because there are 
a lot of things going on and we can 
make a change if people get active 
now. Rather than voting it would be 
better if everyone toqk their own ac- 
tion. Ilhink we can' change things 
in a different way." 
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Big union deal offers Blair 
hope of public sector peace 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


One of the biggest union deals 
in the history of British indus- 
trial relations could grant an 
incoming Labour government 
industrial peace among 1.5 
milli on public sector workers. 

The historic agreement, 
which attempts to abolish the 
occupational apartheid between 
men and women, and white col- 
lar and manual employees, is set 
to be signed next month on 
behalf of local authorities 
throughout the country. 

The “single status” deal fol- 
lows 18 months of negotiations 
and Labour’s assertion that it 
would stick to the present strict 
financial targets in the public 
sector. Many observers pre- 
dicted that a Blair administra- 
tion would face strikes by 


workers whose aspirations had 
been raised This pact could buy 
industrial peace for two, or 
even three, years in a large 
chunk of the state sector. 

Among the main concessions 
from management is the intro- 
duction of a 37-hour week for 
blue collar workers in 1999 - 36 
hours in London, when unions 
hope a Labour government will 
countenance extra funding for 
the public sector. The clause on 
hours would bring the working 
time of manual employees into 
line with office personnel. 

Unions and management ex- 
pect the accord to be signed on 
ID March, when an annual pay 
offer, possibly matching the 
present inflation rate of 2-8 
per cent, will be tabled Such an 
offer would take the £3.82-per- 
hour “national minimum wage" 
of council workers above the 


TUC’s bargaining target of £4. 

The three main unions in- 
volved, Unison, the Transport 
& Genera] and the GMB, are 
entering into a “social partner- 
ship” with the national bodies 
representing councils, which 
aims to improve the quality of 
work and the flexibility with 
which it is undertaken. Under 
the the accord there will be one 
pay “spine" for staff and man- 
ual workers and one national 
negotiating table for all em- 
ployees, instead of two. 

Councils will be able to de- 
cide where individual grades fit 
on the national wage scale. 
Unions have, therefore, agreed 
to potentially large variations 
in the wages paid for any 
particular grade. 

The drive to equalise the 
pay and conditions of men and 
women has been forced on the 


three associations represent- 
ing county, district and ihetro- 
politan authorities by legal 
action and the threat of more 
to come. Unions will drop thou- 
sands of industrial tribunal cas- 
es as a result of tbe agreement. 

As part of the framework, 
councils will evaluate jobs ro en- 
sure those of “equal vaJpeT will 
cany the same pay amf.cdncfi- 
tions. Bail-time womeaw§ife6 
will be among the bendfiaaiies. 
■ Senior Labour Party figures 
are malting concerted effbrtsio 
avert the complete shutdown of 
the London Underground sys- 
tem by electricity supply 'engi- 
neers protesting over plans. to 
remove them from the compa- 
ny's pension scheme. Labdufis 
anxious there should not beibr 
d us trial unrest in the run-up to 
the election which draw atten- 
tion to its links with unions. ~ 


Broadmoor denies child pom ring 


Broadmoor hospital has 
launched an investigation into 
how pornographic videos en- 
tered a rehabmtation ward. 

The high security hospital, 
which houses Yorkshire Ripper 
Peter Sutcliffe, has rejected 
allegations that. a child pornog- 
raphy ring is in operation. 

Claims made by a Sunday 
newspaper that patients at 
Broadmoor are harbouring 


hundreds of pom videos were 
described as “untrue" yesterday. 

The chief executive Alan 
Franey admitted that during 
routine searches staff some- 
times found unacceptable 
material but said: "There is no 
evidence at all of a child 
pornography ring at Broad- 
moor Hospital ... we are a se- 
cure environment and that is 
why we have policies which 


cover searching patients and 
their rooms." 

A spokesman confirmed that 
two videos seized during a 
search of patients' rooms on 
Friday night contained porno- 
graphic material although he 
refused to release any details. 

The search was conducted 
following allegations of child 
abuse and a pornography 
supply at Ashworth hospital in 


Merseyside. The videos ; at 
Broadmoor were discovered a 
rehabilitation ward, where the 
patients are allowed to own po^ 
sessions denied to other pa- 
tients, and where the ratio of 
staff to patients is relatively low: 
Their discovery led £p the - 
seizure of several hundred 
videos and a number of com- 
puter disks from the 30 -paticnt 
same ward. ... - . 
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ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE 5T. LONDON E84SA. 

(Charity ReL No. 231323) 

Since 1905 we have shared 
the grief and eased the pain 
of countless suffering souls. 
Last year alone 900 found 
peace with the help of your 
vital gifts. Most ol them died 
of cancer - but so serenely 
that pu would hardly know. 
Your concern is as encouraging 
as your generosity and we 
thank you for your ins pi ring 
trust. 


Sbrter Superior. 


Affordable 
ealthcare 
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Htytotf start: Hatftfdbtf off Mam Tor 1 b tin Peart District, where Ihe pm* authority has negotiated deafo wfth the priwrta »«*or to presarve Its natural bamity 


Stephen Goodwin 

Heritege Correspondent 

The. mountaineer Sir Chris 
Bonington and the environ- 
mentalist Sir Jonathon Porritl 
are "backing a radical green 
agenda for Britain's national 

parks involving private funding 

for - energy-saving and 
la n dsca p e-protection schemes, 
chemical-free fa rmin g and 
reduced car use. 

As the parks struggle with 
budget cuts and a myriad of 
commercial and people pres- 
sures, the Council for National 
Parks (CNP) -the charily which 
fought for their est«hlfolinv»nr 
nearly 50 years ago - is trying to 
set a fresh agenda for England 
and Wiles's finest countryside. 
It wants the 1 1 park authorities 
to work more closely with com- 
panies to head off damaging 
changes and for White halfde- 
partments to demonstrate their 
own “duty of care”. It also 
repeats the demand for nation- 
al park status for the Sooth 
Downs and the New Forest 

Sir Chris, the CNP president, 
stressed the importance of get- 
ting across messages which 
made “links between urban 
lifestyles and the impacts on 


beautiful rural areas?. , He 
added that the CNP had been 
trying to get board-level oom- 

mitnuHittt to Mriwnil parks. - 

Sir Jonathon warned that 
the press u res of 
lifestyles could bring “dramat- 
ic and nreversftflc changes to 
the landscape^ w3d&feaMCi!^ 
tural heritage of the parks”. 

Damaging, treads identified 
by the CNP study included 
power projects, such as bydro- 
electiic schemes in Soowdonia, 
lines of pykms and even the pro- 
liferation of wind turbines, in- 
tensive farming and the 
pollution of water with nitrates, 
qnanying— particularly of lime- 
stone for road aggregates - 
and Army war games. 

The council wants to see the 
spread of schemes similar to 
those in the Norfolk Broads, 
where Anglian Water and the 
detergent industry are helping 
fund the UK's largest lake 
clean-up project; in the Lake 
Disfrict, where North Weal W»- 
ter is helping tadde nutrient en- 
richment; and in 
Northumberland where North- 
ern Electric is partnering a 
£40^X30 energy-saving scheme. 
In the Peak District, electricity 
companies have spent £Im over 


Shops may 

be granted 

power to 
arrest and 
fine thieves 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent _j_ 

Retailers should be given new 
powers to arrest and fine 
shoplifters under proposals to 
reduce the involvement oi th e 
police and courts in the crime. 

The Lord Chancellors de- 
partment, the police, insurers 
and shopkeepers are conader- 

new wavs of damping down 

costs an 


lURi»n 

on retail crime, wtuen cos is 
estimated £ 2 bn a year. 

Under the proposed avil re- 
covery scheme, retailers wouM 
recoup between £60m and 
£l23m a year from shoplifters 
with an average fine 

compensation of about £200 per 

“rot measures, conainedte 

ssrwgS 

number of convictions mdfi^ 

The moves, while bavu f ^ 
qualified support of i 

outlet* and 
lawyers whofcar civil 
Stead to the deennuuah- 

^clTpcopleto'buy liiemsete® 

out of trouble, andtead “ ^ 

‘-S'SSlSSiSS 

ss&sSass 

issSjeS! 


A possible system would be 
to fine the offender two-and- 
half times the value of the 
stolen goods, up toa roarimipn 
of £250, add a fine of between 
£80 and £200. phis costs. For ex- 
ample, if a shoplifter stole 
goods worth £30, he or she 
would pay £75 for the value of 
the goods, a fine of £80, and £80 
costs, a total of £235. These 
penalties would double for 
thie ves who are members of 
s taff. Parents of juveniles caught 
stealing could also face fines. 

Britain could also copy the 
US by making some experi- 
enced security staff “peace of- 
ficers" or Special Cons tables 
and giving them fanned powers 
of arrest, says the report. 

Mr Bamfield believes be- 
tween 35 per cent and 55per 
cent erf people would pay, which 
could raise about £90m a year. 

If people refuse to pay, re- 
tailers or police could take out 
a criminal or rivD prosecution. 
At present most cases are dis- 
continued because they are too 
expensive and time cons uming , 
for what are often tiny sums of 
money. 

The report concludes: Cjvii 

recovery will never be the total 
answer to retail 1 crime, but 
could well be an important new 
tool for retailers -it may deter 

shop thieves and provide some 
recompense to shopkeepers^ 

Reaction to the proposals has 

been mixed. The rqxnt says that 

large retailers, such as super- 
markets, are generally in favour 
of the idea although a spokes- 
man for the British KetaflCbn- 


1/A 

4-* M ’ ' 


«aasBg» 
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ages or a civil torr - 


jCT tnim, wmoi icptrawM 
cent of the country* retailed, 
said yesterday that it would 
not support anything that op- 
erated- outside the courts, but 
said a fast tracksystem was des- 
perately needed. Small shop- 
keepers are worried about 
being targeted by disgnmtJM 
thieves, and the Association ot 
Chief Police. Officers has ex- 


oould result in fewer thieves be- 
ing prosecuted as wel as de- 
cruninalisihg shoplifting. 


foptastlS years on a 50-50 deal 
vriffitbe park so buxy power ca- 
bles u&deigiomuf m areas 
where pylons would be partio- 
“f. Meanwhile water 
t are paying half the 


salaries of a number of rangers. 
In exchange for their logo ap- 
pearing <m park vehicles. 

Privately, national park offi- 
nwh of thiShBS 
base on their agenda for many 


years but point out that com- 
pazdesarekeenertooffferfogo- 
bbringspansondiipwithagixxl 

PR payback than mey are to ac- 
cept curbs on quarrying and 
im«ifl hrty biakfir^s. 


Officials also criticised the 
council for to find new 
sedations to the problems of 
copmgwith the muliotts of vis- 
itors ami their cars. Subsidised 
public transport systems have 


been operating in some parks 
for decades. 

The Government estimates 
that more than 1U0 million vis- 
its are made to national parks 
each rear. But a recent studv bv 


consultants Dckutte A; T»tkhe 
concluded that the annual fig- 
ure tor the Peak District alone 
could be 31 million - and most 
travel by car. The Lake Drstrivt 
runs the Peak a close second 




FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR SETTING UP 
AN ANSWERING SERVICE 

ON YOUR 




CELLNET MOBILE PHONE 


1. DIAL 1750 SEND, 

2. ER... THAT'S IT. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Not too difficult, is it? A signal will tell you if you have any messages. And to play them back, you just dial 
901 Send. Setting up Callback costs nothing. Retrieving your messages costs 39p a minute. (This is charged by 
the second on, digital tariffsJ If you'd like to know more, call Cellnet on 0800 21 4000. 

THE BIG NETWORK. 
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Berisha 


rejects 


Albanians’ 


demands 


Tirana (Reuter) — Furious Al- 
banian investors staged more 
protests yesterday, ignoring the 
government’s suggestions to 
shrug off milli ons of dollars in 
losses from failed pyramid in- 
vestment schemes and to get 
back to work. 

Several thousand protesters 
marched through the southern 
towns of Fier and Vlora, chant- 
ing anti-government slogans 
and de mandin g compensation 
for Josses. 

In Vlora, where the Gjallica 
scheme went bust and wiped out 
the savings of many residents, 
about 2,000 people carried the 
picture of a protester who was 
shot dead last week. 

In Fier, another 2,000 people 
staged a protest, denouncing 
President Sali Berisha and car- 
rying local opposition Socialist 
Party leader Petro Koti through 
the town on their shoulders. 

In Tirana, police put on a 
show of force to ensure a rally 
called by the main opposition 
Forum for Democracy yesterday 
did not take place. 

Police vans cruised the area 
and officers made sure people 
did not loiter near the football 
stadium where the rally was due 
to be held. Officers forced cus- 
tomers in nearby caffs out into 
the rain to make sure if any of 
them were potential protesters 
they would disperse or get wet 

Mr Berisha admitted on Sat- 
urday it had been a mistake to 
use riot police against protest- 
ers and saidjjrotests would be 
allowed in Tirana if organisers 
had a permit 


But Sunday's actions showed 
the government is still loathe to 
let demonstrations take place in 
the capital and was hoping 
protests in the countryside 
would diminish 

Mr Berisha said on Saturday 
that the government had 
warned the public too late 
about the dangers of the un- 
regulated schemes. But he said 
responsibility also lay with those 
who had put milli ons of dollars 
into the high-interest schemes 
- and lost everything. 

He said the state had no in- 
tention of reimbursing hun- 
dreds of thousands of Al banians 
who lost their savings and often 
sold valuables or property to in- 
vest in the schemes. 

"We will not take this debt on 
our shoulders. No democratic 
government would do this. It 
would be cheating, printing 
money to pay and creating hy- 
perinflation’*, he said. 

Mr Berisha acknowledged 
many Albanians were homeless, 
having sold homes to join a fren- 
zy of investing in the schemes 
which paid interest of 60 per 
cent or more a month. 

Albania has been swept by 
demonstrations and riots since 
five high-risk schemes collapsed 
last month. Investors blame 
the government for failing to 
warn them of the dangers of the 
schemes, which said they were 
building tourist resorts, super- 
markets and petrol stations but 
were pocketing the cash. 
Bankers es timate SI (£600m) to 
$2bn may have been poured 
into the fraudulent schemes. 



Belgrade 
threatens 
freedom 
of foreign 
media 
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Donald Forbes 

Reuters 


Pointing the finger: An anti -government protest over the pyramid selling scandal att r acte d 2,000 people in Fiere yesterday Photograph: Reuters 


Tories were warned about crooked regime 


poi 

Sic 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


The Conservatives were given 
repeated warnings about their 
links with Albania ’s ruling De- 
mocratic Party last yean 
Following Commons allega- 
tions abom the “gangster state” 
of President Sali Berisha, Lon- 
don sources said yesterday that 
the Tories were asked to inves- 
tigate allegations being made 
about the dictatorial tendencies 
of his Democratic Party 


The Conservatives have 
sponsored a number of finan- 
cial aid projects for the Demo- 
crats Puly under the auspices 
of the Westminster Founda- 
tion for Democracy - a cross- 
party organisation that receives 
about £&5m In annual grant 
from the Foreign Office. 

Labour and the Liberal De- 
mocrats have also given assis- 
tance to partner parties in 
Albania, financed by funds 
from the Westminster 
Foundation. 


But after complaints had 
been made about last May’s Al- 
banian elections, the Founda- 
tion obtained copies of reports 
from the Organisation for Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope, whose monitors had 
witnessed widespread vote-rig- 
ging and intimidation by Pres- 
ident Berisha’s party machine 
One Westminster Fbundation 
source said yesterday that af- 
ter those allegations had been 
discussed, one Conservative 
project was approved on con- 


dition that the party should log 
its concerns with President 
Berisha’s party colleagues. 

It was also agreed that the 
Tories should carry out their 
own investigation into the de- 
mocratic commitment of die Al- 
banian Democratic Party - 
before putting forward any fur- 
ther projects requiring West- 
minster Foundation binding. 

In one discussion, a Tbry rep- 
resentative said that President 
Berisha bad spoken of his 
amazement that Labour and 


the Liberal Democrats were 
providing more Westminster 
Foundation finance for his po- 
litical opponents than the Con- 
servatives were offering to his 
party. 

The Foundation’s governing 
body decided that the situation 
should be kept under review - 
with an implicit warning that 
the Conservatives should be 
carefiii if they wished to con- 
tinue landing a party winch had 
become essentially undemoc- 
ratic in its nature. 



French stars join fight against ultra-right 


John Lichfield 

Paris 


Catherine Deneuve: Ready 
to go to jail over new law 


Over 400 French actors - including star 
names such as Catherine Deneuve, Is- 
abelle Huppert, Miou-Miou and 
Jeanne Moreau - yesterday declared 
themselves ready to go to jail if the gov- 
ernment pursues new curbs on illegal 
immigrants. 

The declaration follows similar pe- 
titions from other branches of the 
French intelligentsia: 58 cinema di- 
rectors, 300 writers, 300 theatrical 
figures and 1,200 journalists and 
lawyers. Three more round robins, 
threatening deliberately to flout the 
proposed new law - from doctors, sci- 
entists and cartoonists - wfli be pub- 
lished in Liberation today. 


The ostensible object of the intel- 
lectual revolt is a draft law, due to be 
finalised in the National Assembly next 
week, which tightens existing restric- 
tions on Illegal immigration. In par- . 
ticular, the country’s cultural and 
intellectual 61ite objects to a danse 
which would oblige anyone bousing a 
□on-touristic, non-European Union 
foreigner to obtain a certificate from 
the local authority. 

The suggestion is that this would 
turn France into a nation of inform- 
ers and smacks of the kind of regis- 
tration of Jews which was imposed by 
the Vichy regime during the Second 
World War. In fact, most of the pro- 
visions in the law have existed for 15 
years and were originally introduced, 
by decree, by a Socialist government 


in 1982. The only new requirement is 
that die host must tell the authorities 
when his guests leave. 

Furthermore, as the Interior Minis- 
ter, Jean-Louis Debrd, pointed out 


yesterday in the Journal de Dimanche , 
there will 


be no jail sentences for 
French people who break the law. 
They will simply be banned from hold- 
ing “lodging certificates” in future. 

EU citizens and visitors from other 
countries, such as the US, who require 
no visa, do not fall under the regula- 
tions. The new - and old - laws apply 
to other foreigners with no right of res- 
idence or obvious means of support in 
France, Mr Debre said. They can only 
enter if they have a certificate showing 
that they have somewhere to stay. 

Why, then, such a great furore? By 


the admission of those organising the 
protests, they are mostly aimed at the 
rise of Jean Marie Le Ben’s ultra-right 
and xenophobic Front National, fol- 
lowing its victory in Vitrofles, near Mar- 
seilles, last week. It may be true that 
the intelligentsia should have object- 
ed tothe immigration laws before now, 
say the petition organisers. But a halt 
must be called at some time to what 
they call the creeping “Le Pen-isation’* 
of French politics. The motivation be- 
hind the new law - and the kinds of 
words used by parliamentarians from 
the centre-right majority when they 
made it even tougher in the National 
Assembly - were pure Front Nation- 
al, the critics say. (The amendments 
were struck out last week by the up- 
per chamber of parliament, the Senat). 


Mr Debrd retorts that the best way 
to cut the ground from under the FN 


is to control .the illegal immigration 
which damages the interests of legit- 
imate immigrants and French citizens 
alike. Other commentators point out 
that Mr Le Ben will be delighted by the 
protests: they come from just the 
social elites which the FN accuses of 
betraying France. 

An uneasy truce may be declared 
when the law comes back to the na- 
tional assembly next week. The Prime 
Minister Alain Jupp£ let it be known 
yesterday that he would not withdraw 
the offending “lodging” clause. But he 
also hinted that he expected support- 
ers of his own centre-right government 
to make no attempt to restore their 
FN-inspired amendments. 


Belgrade — The government 
warned foreign journalists ewer 
their reporting of Serbia's 
political crisis yesterday as 
opposition parlies girded for a 
battle with the authorities over 
press freedom. 

The Zajedno (Tbgethcr) 
coalition, whose street protests 
forced the governm ent t o 
recognise its election victories 
in Serbia’s main towns, has 
threatened to rdmnre dcmcm- 
stra lions unless media controls 
are relaxed by 9 March. 

Zajedno leaders believe ac- 
cess to the state media will be 
crucial to their chances of beat- 
ing the ruling Socialist Baity 
(SPS) in parliamentary and 
presidential elections this year. 

The warning to foreign jour- 
nalists by Information Minister 
Radmila Milennjevfc suggests 
the government win not give 
ground without a fight. 

She tokl the pro-government 
daily Polirika: “We must espe- 
cially hold [foreign journalists] 
responsible for whai they write. 
This means that if they -write 
something which is not AwtuaDy 
correct, we should react and de- 
mand the untruth be corrected.’’ 
Ms Milentijcvic, a newly ap- 
. tinted loyalist to .President 
Jobodan Milosevic, added “In 
view of the force and influence 
the media exert on the shaping 
of public opinion and govern- 
ment policy, their responsibili- 
ty is exceptional” In its last 
crackdown on. the foreign me- 
dia in 1994, at the height of the 
war in Bosnia, Serbia refused to 
renew the accreditations of al- 
most 20 foreign journalists. 

Although Serbia has no cen- 
sorship, the main broadcast 
and print media are under strict 
state control. Independent ra- 
dios have limited range and the 
government rations the supply; 
of newsprint to independent 
newspapers and magazines. 

The limited reporting by 
state television on three months 
of Zajedno and student demon- 
strations against SPS attempts 
to rig the local election results 
was hostile to the opposition. 

^ The" opposition calW off 
demonstrations on Saturday 
but set a new deadline.. A Za- 
jedno leader. Zoran Djindpc, 
told supporters: “Let us give 
them a chance to show an in- 
tention to free the media and, 
if they fail to do that by 9 
March, what else can we do but 
go out into the streets again?" 

Belgrade students who have 
also held daily protests said they 
would continue tbeir demon- 
strations until the government 
sacked the university rector 
and prosecuted those respon- 
sible for annulling the local 
election results. 
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Find out what you can borrow, BEFORE hunting. 

The call is free, the quote is free , so why not ring TSB PhoneBank 

for more information . 


CALL FREE 
ref: INH1 


0500 758 OOO 


Mortgage Quotation Line 



We wa it yo u 
to say 


yes 


a "l m0fVtored A 130 ch *» ua “ rncywwl. AsngnmonUsoaignaUon of a suitable life potty may t» required by 

18 or over. AD kuna subject to Status. Not available in the Charnel Wanda. Witten quotations are 
“***. Z , Cafc ^^ 05Q0 . 7 I s 738 Bank Pte Oftd TSB Sank Scotland pic an -epreMnu,** rf the TSB Marketing Group which is 

hr 138 ** raunlnca - P***>ns. «*w 'rusts and offshore nvestfmnts. Adwo or reramrowdabom. nkde 
JL-. I® 9 Bwkpte. Vfctcra House. Victoria Square, Bknringham B1 IBZ. Registered in England and Wales. 

N^nbq^ioe&gg. TSBBank Scotland pic. Henry Duncan Home, igp George Street. Edinburgh EH2 4LH. Regotared m Scotland. Nuntx* 95337. 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE 
OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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Civil War Picassos to join ‘Guernica’ 


MW1 


Elizabeth Nash 

Madrid 


Madrid’s modern art museum, 
the Reina Sofia Art Centre, has 
bought seven important works 
by Picasso from the artist’s 


family at a price reckoned to be 
□early half their market value, 


fillin g an important gap in the 
museum’s collection. 

The acquisition of two draw- 
ings, two sculptures and three 
oil paintings crowns two years 
of negotiations during which 
three big Spanish banks put up 
the cash for the purchase - 
£15m - in lieu of paying tax. The 


pieces date from the Civil War 
years of the 1930s and comple- 
ment Picasso's ct£ of grief and 
rage, Guernica, jewel of the 
Reina Sofia’s collection. 

Claude Picasso, the artist's 
grandson, said recently that the 
family was prepared to negoti- 
ate the sale of other works to 
the museum, despite having 
□either the need nor the incli- 
nation to part with any of the 
enormous quantity of material 
s till in family hands. 

Madrid has long felt sore 
about bemglast in the queue for 
important Picassos. The bulk of 
the artist's work, from his young 


and old period, is in the Picas- 
so Museum in Paris or that of 
Barcelona. The Reina Sofia 
has tried to fill a gap by ac- 
quiring works from the artist's 
middle years, but recognises it 
will never be able to match the 
other collections. 

Un typically for Spain, 
“Operation Picasso” - the So- 
cialists' most ambitious cultur- 
al project - survived last year’s 
change in government, and the 
former culture . minister, Car- 
men Alborch, attended the un- 
veiling last week to remind 
everyone that it had been her 
idea. Astonishingly, her con- 


servative successor, Esperanza 
Aguirre, thanked her for the ini- 
tiative. 

The Guernica painting itself 
is at the heart of a tug-af-war be- 
tween the Reina Sofia mid the 
Chtggpnhrim Museum in E3bao, 
a futuristic b uilding by -the 
American architect frank Geiny 
due to open this summer. The' 
Guggenheim wants to. borrow 


*1 


fra* 





Basque village as part of its in- 
augural exhibition, but the Reina 
Sofia says the painting is too frag- 
ile to be moved. A spokes- 
woman said this week the 
museum had received no formal 
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Unusual Gifts 


J 


A NEWSPAPER tar ihot ipaM 
data, 1B42-109B, moeSHttW ow*B- 
itafa. Ktaal hhthitayottLHomam- 
tMrwnwn.iM: &in-eeaKJ 23 . Or 
call 0500 sat) ooa 


KlLBEY LIMITED 

NOTICE is hereby preen, 
pmuant lo Section 9S of the 
insoiwency Act. 1986 Hut a 
Meeting oT the Cradiioes of the 
above named Compniy will be 
held at 6. Bicvmsbuiy Square. 
London WC1A 2LP on 
Tbnreda; 20th Febnury. IW at 
2-JOpm for lire purpose* 
meutioiied in Seeuons 99, 100 
and 101 of the laid Act 
A list of ihe names and addresses 
of ihe Company's Creditors aiH 
be arailaitic for inspeaioa tree of 
charge on tile two business dnys 
prowling tire day of the Meeting 
hi 6 Bloomsbury Square. London 
WCia 2LP. between ti» boots 
of 1 0 00am and 4.00pm 


Dated tiro 7th day of F eb ru ary 
1997 


BY order of the board 

R. MEHTA 

D ir ec t or 




V Don't fofget 
to mention';, 
The Independenf. 
when replying to J- 
V adverts • ..S 


IN TTTE CQUNTYOF SURREY 

Egmsgapm pivisiqn 

PF CROYDON 

I.0.THE C LBK1Q3HE 

ugMsmamsusES 


B ffi lHEffi m SESSIQMAL 
P IVKlQltOF.CRO.Y P ON 


D IVK l QN.OF.gt.OY P . 1 
T0AlLWHQM.ff.MAY 

CONCERN 

l PETER ADAMS do Rity Soooter 
Ownwood MilL&fcby Raad, 
BarrownHieSaB Loughborourfi. 
LekesteHure haying durmg ihe pint 
m months carried on the trade or 
catling of Rational Manage*/ 
Licensee DO HEREBY GIVE YOU 
NOTICE that da uvf dtunban to 
apply it the transfer sessions wr the 
Petty Sesskwl Dhision of Cnydcn 
to be held at Cwydoo 


Cwn The law Crums, Beiday 
Road, CiMdan on Wednsday 5tfi 
March 1997 aMD in. far Ibe grant to 


me of a provisional justices' 
a u thoris in g me to seB by read 


nuaotabng Honor of all d ta mnUo iB 
tor comuinphnn wi and off the 




Rtrol . Croydmv end to tehiami^ 


ifar *fgn of *RflrW Sboattf 


which Hid premtoa ora . owned bv 
Mr R Morris and ME A Morria ctb 


Grant * Partners.- Chartered 
Sarverors. 21 Hanover Street 
London W1R BEE AND FURTHER 
TAKE NOTICE dut this Bconw dull 
besubjeatr»- 

"pmorietary mait a i dub 
eondWoo**^ deposited with ihe dirk 
to the fencing justices. 

OVEN UNDEKOURHANDS 
this T1 til day of Febroary 1997 
POPfLESTON fiLLEN 
Sefidton for and on behalf of dir 


37 Stoney Smet The Ucc Market, 
NoffinefiamNCt 1LS 


' Gifts 




traditional, rocking horses 


Real Leather & Brass Accessories 
Genuine Horsehair Mane & Tail 


Hand-made to order 


Ring: 01372 454722 


Announcements 




We are saving drinfccen- 
*i0Puito in order to quaHy 
tar a free wheetehai- for a 
disabled ehfkt Pfeasa. ' 
Wp this worthy cause ■ 
and forward your spars 
fingpute to : Dawtd Onm, 
c/o The Independent- 
19th Floor, 

1 Canada Square;:- 
Canary Wharf, : 
UndonEMBAP - 


To adver^v 
in .tliisF ^ 
sectiorip 
. call th_. 

Classffiai. 

293 2713 . 
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In the first of a series 
on Denmark, Sarah 
neim examines the 
nature of its scepticism 

*3 think what we need" said no- 
^VSST^ 18 * End ofrewXolion.” 

former fireteSrfS 

“SJJf £*■ Aad still they tcfl 
M S?? 11 Et ^°e ea ^ Unionis for ” 

^ iwoto^ in conn. He is to represent 
12 Danes, including a trades unionist and 
a rniisma n, who are challenging Den- 
nailc s constitutional right to give op sov- 
ere^n powers to the EU. The case tsaddfag 
lo the ferment over Denmark's EU mem- 

fVTWtn vnins4ft «• — - % • • . 


-- - years ago Denmark stunned bout of soul 

the rest of Europe by saying “ 00 " to the riving away 
Maastricht treaty in a referendum which due to be ' 


significant shorts 



over the meaning of Europe 



Fitting talk: Danish police and 
protesters dash during the 1992 
referendum on the Maastricht treaty 
Photograph: AFP 

about how io explain what Europe ft “for". 
I fife EBemun Jensen, the former foreign min- 
ister, ousted after the 1092 “no" wic. still 
talks of the need io promote the EL' as j 
means to Nock German hej^mwv and main- 
tain European peace. “We are still threat- 
ened by unbalances of power." he wants. 

Bui mam’ Danes see such argument-. as 
dated The government intends to use a dit- 
ferent line to promote a “yes'" \«ue m -Am* 
sterdara by explaining that the EL' is "for" 
enlargement to the cost. hoping this will gne 
the project moral underpinning But en- 
largement means little in most Danes, ex- 
cept the risk of more immigration. 

Then* are signs that more liberal pin- 
ion formers in Denmark mas be shitting 



tbradbag for another 

jg. A new EU treaty, 

i nanonal sovereignty, k 
I in Am s terdam in June, 


Denmark must hold xmUx** 1 referendum 
before rati&ation. ■ 

■ If Danes vote * 110 ” again, the future of 
die union could be thrown into disarray. By 
failing to rrtzly, Denmark would prevent iro- 
plcroraitatioa of the new treaty across Eu- 
rope, ihereby blocking further integration 
mm tuiKnff Hw proce ss of enlargement. 

The soda] democrat-led coalition gov- 
ernment fa largely in favour of tying Den- 
mark closer to the union. “Wfe wifi certainly 
take a beating if we stay rail of the single 


currency.'* says Niels Helveg Petersen, the 
pro-European Foreign Minister. 

But after the shock of Maastricht, which 
demonstrated the danger of ignoring pub- 
lic opinion, the government appears re- 
luctant to take a lead in the debate. All the 
polls show Danes are as sceptical today as 
they ever were. They, like the British, fear 
loss of sovereignty. Bat the Danes believe 
Britain distrusts Europe because it knows 
h cannot exercise its ! 
in 


cannot exercise its super-power ambitions 
: such a consensual forum. 


Denmark, by contrast, takes a pride in ihc 
fact that it has no such vaulting ambitions. 
Rather, small, righteous Denmark fears it 
mi ght be trampled on by bigger slates. 

Unlike Britain, Danes fear that EL' mv 
cial standards will he weaker - not tougher 
- than standards in Denmark, where gay 
priests out many (though not vet in it 
church) and where the state health system 
refunds the cost of a holiday, should a' Dane 
fall ill abroad. 

The Danish government is in a quandary 



right are hhacking the .uiti European 
agenda, producing a backlash 

Big business is strongly behind Eun •peun 
monetary union. There is still, however, 
widespread evidence that ordinary people 
are deeply sceptical. Ask a taxi driver or .1 
waiter whether they are against the union, 
and the chance* are they will reply' “ Vrh. 
sure" - os if lo sa>: “lt*s obvious, isn’t it * 
Tomomni: TJh' Lhtw.s un i immr^un^n 


pisses* 



Albright and Italy agree 
on Nato expansion 

The US Secretary of State, Madeleine Albright, and 
Italian leaders made no progress yesterday on arguments 
over Iran, Libya and Cura but were in broad agreemem 
on Nato expansion plans, Turkey and keeping the 
alliance's southern militar y command in Amwan hands, 
US officials said. The two governments also agreed on 
opposition to a Nato mini -s ummit proposed by Ranee 
and that a Nato summit in July to deride new members 
should go ahead regardless of whether the alliance 
completes a charter with Russia defining a new special 
relationship. Reuters - Rome 

Leading article, page 14 

Iranian oil workers held 

Ir anian police in riot gear arrested busloads of oil workers 
who staged a demonstration at the oil m inistry to press for 
higher wages, witnesses said. 

witnesses earlier said more than 1,000 workers from 
Tehran refinery, Iran’s third largest, took partin' the 
protest at the ministry in the centre of the capital as their 
representatives were inside the building to negotiate with 
officials. Reuters -Tehran 

Truckers appeal to Juan Carlos 

Striking truck drivers in Spain called on Kmg Juan Carlos 
to intervene and resolve an 13-day dispute that has ca u s e d 
supply shortages for factories and markets and forced 
some companies to halt production. 

“The king is the guarantor of law and order and the 
only person capable of unblocking the situation," strike 
spokesman Jose Luis Soldevflla said, after a second 
round of talks with government officials ended in 
disagreement • AP — Madrid 

Opposition unite in Bulgaria 

Bulgaria’s Union of Democratic Forces (UDF) opposition 
set themselves up to win general electrons in^ A pril b y 
beaming a single party, while the country’s interna 
cab inet took the first steps towards co nt ai nin g economic 

chaos. . . . 

U A new, united political force has emerged m the past 
two days which will govern, the counliy after 1 9 April 
elections," UDF leader Ivan Rostov said. Reuters - Sofia 

Tajik rebels free hostages 

Islamic rebels holding Russian and ^ternhra^esjB a 
remote mountain stronghold in Tapldsten frera fiveof 
their captives yesterday but kept the last sec, whose fate 

Wi ThJ SSS. e whoreached a goverameg .gMCtajcmt 50 
miles from the capital, Dushanbe, were a Swiss nffit a i y 
SJSver working with the Unto! Nations, two Rassan 
“^ers^aTSp interpreter and an 
■ agency. 
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Compaq Deskpro 2000 5133 M1620 
Intel Pentium® 133-MHz processor 
1.6GB hard drive 
16-MB memory, 256KB cache 
Compaq 140 14" SVGA monitor- 




All Deskpro PCs have huge price reductions of up to 249 0 . What’s more, until the end oi 
April our special promotion prices mean you will pay even less for a Deskpro 2000 with a Compaq 
140 or V50 monitor. This means if you’re a growing business your budgets will now stretch to faster 
processors and larger hard drives. Not to mention even lower long term costs of PC ownership. 

AH this comes from the number one brand in die UK for dcskhased PCsT To take 
advantage of this offer contact your reseller or for promotion details send off the coupon or call 
us between 8.30am and 8pm (9am -5pm at weekends). 
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Handover countdown: As work on the colony’s new airport continues apace, China tightens its grip on its territory-in-waitihg 


Hong Kong turns its 
back on Rif kind 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 


Malcolm Rifkind, the Foreign Secretaiy, 
is clearly vexed by his crash-course in the 
Buddhist art of clapping with a single band. 
After his whirlwind weekend visit to Hong 
Kong it is clear that Britain's hand in the 
colony is relatively empty, making the vis- 
it little more than an embarrassing demon- 
stration of British impotence. 

This may be inevitable with just 19 weeks 
to go before China resumes sovereignty but 
Britain seems to be caught between stress- 
ing its long-term commitment to the ter- 
ritory and demonstrating its inability to 
achieve many of its last goals. 

High on the British agenda is a rearguard 
action to stop China from watering down 
human-rights legislation and to prevent the 
establishment of a rival legislature. Britain 
has threatened to take China to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice to adjudicate 
on whether the rival body is legal, but the 
Chinese have refused, point blank, to go. 

Mr Rifkind was repeatedly asked what 
action Britain would take in the face of this 
refusal. The Foreign Secretary blustered 


and rather uncharacteristically lost his 
cooL He turned on one Australian jour- 
nalist, who suggested that Britain was not 
doing much, saying, “if you have anything 
else in m ind, tell me what you suggest”. 

A British official later said that it was nec- 
essary “to come to terms with the loss of 
sovereignty and the loss of control'’. Clear- 
ly annoyed that the Foreign Secretary had 
been accused of not doing enough for Hong 
Kong, he said that Britain bad every in- 
tention of fully exerci sin g its sovereignty un- 
til 30 June but had to be realistic about what 
levers were at its disposal after that. 

Arriving on Saturday evening, Mr 
Rifkind stated that Hong Kong policy was 
“the single highest priority of our interna- 
tional relations 7- - but not of sufficient pri- 
ority, apparently, to prevent the visit being 
cut to the bone so that he could fly back to 
Westminster for a crucial vote this evening. 

It may have been just as well he did not 
stay. A mere eight of the Legislative Co un- 
pi’s 60 members bothered to attend a meet- 
ing with him, and the press conference, 
normally packed for a visit of this kind, was 
only modestly attended by the local media. 

Tung Chee-hwa, who wfl] head Hong 


Kong's first post-colonial government, spent 
less than a hour in what turned out to be lit- 
tle more than a friendly but stilted chat, with 
both sides going through the motions. Yet 
Mr Rifkind insisted that in mast points of 
handover negotiations “not rally are we mak- 
ing progress, but most of them have been 
resolved". He even believed there might be 
a possibility that C hina would think again 
about reintroducing colonial laws which lim- 
ited freedom of assembly and association. 

It was hard to find a basis for Mr 
Rifkind ’s confidence. Mr Ting said yester- 
day that while he was prepared to listen to 
the public's views on these matters, “I have 
a set of values and beliefs which I bold on 
to very much". This seems a polite way of 
saying that the decisions are irreversible. 

Britain's last hope seems to be to play 
the international card. Mr Rifkind stressed 
that Britain's allies would be called upon 
to assist the Government in ensuring that 
Sino-British agreements on Hong Kong 
were fully implemented. He said that 
Hong Kong was one of the first issues he 
raised with Madeleine Albright when he 
called to congratulate her on being ap- 
pointed United States Secretary of Slate. 



Press-ganged: Malcolm Rrfidnd leaves a news conference in Hong Kong yesterday 


Photograph: Reuters 


International lift-off delayed by disagreement and distrust 


Stephen Vines 

On Thursday morning a small 
turbo-prop Beech Super King 
aircraft, loaded with VIPs, wfl] 
touch down on the uncomplet- 
ed runway of one of the world's 
most expensive and politically 
controversial new airports. 

The ceremonial flight is be- 
ing made to demonstrate that 
construction of Hong Kong's 
new international airport is 
proceeding at a furious pace so 
that it can open for business by 
April next year. This is almost 
a year behind schedule but, un- 
usually for an important infra- 
structure project, the delay has 
nothing to ao with building 
problems and everything to do 
with almost five years of Sino- 
British wrangling over the 
financing of the project. 



On die ground it does not towering shefi of a passengCTter- 
seem that the airport will be fin- minal designed to handle 30 mil- 
ished in just 14 months. The mas- lion passengers per year. Within 
sive l,24&-hectare site is awash 10 to 20 years the airport will be 
in a sea of mud, broken by the handling 89 million passengers 


a year, and 2 milli on tons of car- 
go, making it the world's busiest 
airport. However it will be far 
from being the largest -it is, for 
example, about half the size of 
Charles de Gaulle airport in 
Paris. 

A small army of 21,000 
people, speaking a babble of 
languages, mill around pur- 
posefully under the eyes of hun- 
dreds of contractors. Only at 
meal times do the nationalities 
divide into distinct groups, with 
the Chinese heading straight for 
their rice and noodles, the Brits 
for solid Westerusfodge, the In- 
dians for curries Sod the Japan- 
ese for their neafi^cpnstructed 
lunch boxes. 

The logistics of getting the air- 
port built are daunting- in land- 
challenged Hong Kong, finding 
the space was problem number 


one. As a consequence a bare- 
ly inhabited island had to be 
evacuated, its hills levelled and 
the debris removed; 10,000 
tonnes per second were shifted 
at the initial site clearance stage. 

Because the airport is not on 
the mainland it had to be linked 
by a 1377-metre-long suspen- 
sion bridge. A new railway and 
highways are being built and a 
new town is rising next to the 
airport which will eventually 
house some 200,000 people. 

The entire project is being 
built in a six-year time frame. 
Given the tight programme, no 
one is taking risks with cutting- 
edge’ technology. Only tried 
and tested methods are being 
employed. 

The airport and its associat- 
ed projects will cost some 
£12_5bn. making it one of the 


world's largest infrastructure 
projects. Originally the gov- 
ernment envisaged most of the 
financing coming from the pri- 
vate sector, underwritten by 
state guarantees. However, Chi- 
na, which is intensely suspicious 
about Britain's plans for Hong 
Kong’s impressively deep cof- 
fers, would not agree to any 
large long-term financing com- 
mitments which would have to 
be honoured by the incoming 
Chinese administration. 

The Chinese seemed gen- 
uinely to believe that the British 
would use this big project as a 
way of eating into the coffers 
and funnelling money back to 
London. But it is hard to argue 
that the colonial administration 
has used the airport as a way of 
rewarding British companies. 
The lion's share of the business 


has gone to the Japanese who 
have secured a quarter of the 
cash allocated so far. British 
companies come second, with 
16 per cent and Chinese com- 
panies are in the third place with 
half this amount. The govern- 
ment insists that contracts were 
awarded solely on merit. 

The Chinese do not believe 
this. Hence there were endless 
talks and delays. In 1991 the 
Prime Minister, John Major, was 
forced, much against his better 
judgement, to become the first 
important Western leader to vis- 
it Peking after the Tiananmen 
Square massacre. The idea was 
to sign an agreement whieh 
would finally break the deadlock. 
The impasse, however, persist- 
ed for another three years but 
China managed to lighten its pe- 
riod of diplomatic isolation by 


dangling the carrot of an agree- 
ment on the airport. 

Even now China is making 
sure that the airport will not 
open before British sovereignty 
over Hong Kong ends. Peking 
did not want the territory's 
largest construction project 
open for business while Britain 
was running the cukmy. 

Hie delay also gives China 
greater scope for naming the 
airport, a delicate subject which 
is rarely discussed, China may 
wish to" have a Deng Xiaoping 
Airport, named after tiwuiling 
jeiramount leader, otiSReuni- 
fication Airport, reflecting the 
phrase China usually uses when 
talking about the resumption of 
its sovereignty in July. Alter- 
natively the mundane name 
Hong Kong International 
Airport might be retained. 


Perhaps you've admired them from afar: The tdeconunimications firm that set a goal 
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of 99% system uptime-and surpassed it The car manufacturer that radically accel- 
erated its time-to-market with a powerful new data system. The financial services 
processor that gives institutions in 20 countries highly secure transactions- 
instantaneously. Granted, at DIGITAL we’re known for our fastest-on-earth, 
ultra-reliable AlphaServer" systems. But what we really produce are ground- 
breaking competitive advantages -in company after Fortune 500* company. 

Advantages like At DIGITAL, we donft just the leap in 

make high-performance computers. 


customer 


We make high-performance 


respon- 


siveness that comes with the customers. industry’s only tried-and- 
tested 64-bit servers- whether they're running DIGITAL UNIX? OpenVMS" or 
Windows NT" Or the bankable investment value of high-availability 
“clustered” systems created to work every second of every 
day. Or the vast array of options made possible by our 
partnerships with other industry leaders. Naturally, we 
support these business solutions with our own global network of service 
professionals. So call 0800 595 200. Make fee leap to www.digitaLco.uk. 
And make the DIGITAL edge your own. 
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t , S^ese-Wred assassins or 
thieves have not been ruled ouL Sn 
peijntendem RK Sin^ whTL bl 

^Safcng the stabbing of Lopsaog 

§K’ ?5F? r ? f Bu3S 

^chool OfDiaJectics, and his two 
P“pjk bebeves the most likely mo- 

t i^ ta ir^ 1 f in ““1 a fundamen- 
tatet sect .'which worships the deity 


Dorje Shagden. After, the Dalai 
Lama warned his devotees hr May 
against veneration of Stmgden, cuh 
followers in Britain and. New Delhi 
launched a campaign a gairM the Ti- 
betan leader. GyatsG,70, was dose to 
the Dalai t i>Tn*_ and ftdminated 

OAY&Vrt*'* fkA V - 1 - - — Lm 


nouncement amounted to re] 
persecution. Gyatso received 


spokesman in DhacraJjala. 

He was found dead op bishlood- 


wonnded;they died eo route to hos- 
pital- Bloody footprints led to a 
gronnd-floor room, but the six Ti- 
betans questioned there said a drunk- 
en brawl had caused the mayhem. 

In New Delhi, six other monks were 
held, interrogated and freed without 
charge. ' • ■ ■, 

Shugden, a minor deity once wor- 
shipped by the'DalaiLana, is often 
invoked for curse5,aad txacSioiialhr 


tea on 4 February. His translators, 
Lobsang Nagawaqg atnd J'fegawaag 
Lodoe, sprawled bn_the floor, were 


.that although worship of Shugden 

“bttttoog been seen tobe hannfiil to 

fhe personal safctyofHis HoEncss”, 
the Tibetan establishment' could not 
barrindividiiafe from following their 


preferred superstition and could only 
caution against such practices. 

Many Tibetans fear the Chinese, 
apprehensive about Tkiwan uniting 
the Dalai Lama to visit, are exploit- 
ing divisions among his followers. 

Last year three suspected Chinese 
spies were arrested ta Dharamsnla. 
*A hired assassin could have killed the 
director,” said Lobsang Thnphen, as 
assistant secretary in Dharamsala. 

Security for the Dalai r ama has 
been stepped up Mowing the crime. 
“Security s always quite tight," an aide 
said. Besides rifle-toting Indian po- 
liceman and electronic security gates, 
the Nobel Peace laureate employs his 


are being considered for his travel 
down the mountain. 

According to Gareth Sparbam, a 
(Canadian scholar, the dispute be* 
tween the Shugden followers and the 
Tibetan govenunent-in-exile is as 
much political as religious. 

"Shugden is today a political sym- 
bol representing an emerging polit- 
ical party wedded to the idea that the 
final arinteis of Tibet’s destmy should 
be monks, and that it should cham- 
pion a fumfamet^aEstva^ion of Ti- 
betan Buddhism as a state reEgjon." 

The Dalai Lama must reject Shug- 
den, Dr Sparham said, “m order that 


his exile government is fair and is seen 
to be fair amongst the Tibetan pop- 
ulation at large.” 

An Indian travel agent who lives 
beside the School of Dialectics, where 
the murders took place, dismissed the 
various conspiracy theories as Chinese 
whispers. 

"It’s all about money. After*, this 
happened a few days after the direc- 
tor returned from Hong Kang.” 

Whether the crime was a burglary 
gone wrong, a politically motivated 
assassination, or the culmination of 
a religious feud which spans gener- 
ations &id incarnations, the mountain 
retreat of Dharamsala is grieving. 


Dalai Lama: Caught up in 
a bitter doctrinal dispute 


tension 


Richard Uoyd Parry 

The Korean defector crisis took 
a dramatic twist over the week- 
end when a North Korean liv- 
ing near Seoul was shot, 
apparently by agents of his for- 
mer government. 

Police set up roadblocks af- 
ter the attack on Lee Han 
Young, a relative of the North 
Korean leader. Kim Jong IL The 
attack appeared to be in retal- 



Victim: Lee Han \bun& who 
was seriously wounded 

ration for the defection last 
week of Hwang Jang Yop, a se- 
nior North Korean politician, 
who is under police protection 
in the South Korean embassy in 

Peking. 

Mr Lee was shot at dose 
range by two men in the en- 
trance of an apartment building 
on Saturday. Police said the gun 
used was a Belgian-made 
Browning, a standard weapon 
of Ntirth Korean agents. Neigh- 
bours who helped Mr Lee said 


Pyongyang daims that he was 

mats* tSd^ reporters in Peking 
that ‘if the South uses force to 
move him to South Korea we 
will respond with force. We 
are determined to prevent them 
from takinghim to the South." 

Armed Chinese police laid 
spikes era the road in front of an 
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Singapore capitalises 
on surrender of 1942 



i — — r 


he muttered “Spy, spy” before 
losing consciousness. Surgeons 
failed to remove a bullet from 
his head and last night he was 
given little chance ctf surviving. 

The South Korean cabinet 
met to discuss the incident and 
offered 50m won (£36,750) for 
information about the as- 
sailants. "North Korea has 
threatened to take hnndred- 
and thousandfold revenge for. 
the Hwang incident,” said the 
Prime Minister, Lee Soo Sung. 
“This attack shows the threat is 
something concrete.” 

Mr Lee is the nephew of a 
former wife of Mr Knn, and es- 
caped to South Korea in 1982. 
He bad been under police pro- 
tection and even had plastic 
surgery. The attempt on his life 
will raise anxiety in Seoul 
about the extent of North Ko- 
rean infiltration. Since his own 
attempted defection last 
Wednesday, Mr Hwang, 73, a 
member of the North Korean 
.SfodsAE^. Barty w «mtraJ .cent 

r Soug* Kotc^n mterrbgatQrs 
that PySngySdgtiait 50,000 ac- 
tive spies m the South. 

In Peking, grorq» of North 
Koreans continued to loiter 
outside the South Korean con- 
sulate budding, where Mr 



Alert: South Korean troops hunting the would-be. assassins 


Photograph; Reuter 
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Singapore 

Lieutenant-General Arthur 
Percival, General Officer Com- 
manding (GOC), Malaya, leans 
over the banker conference 
table and takes in the news. Sin- 
gapore's reservoirs have fallen 
mto the hands of the Japanese, 
his men are running oat of food, 
morale is plummeting, and the 
enemy is drawing closer. ‘Are 
we to go down in history as the 
first British fence this century to 
surrender, gentlemen?” he asks 
his generals. They reluctantly 
signify their assent. “Well may 
God have mercy on an of us.” 

Percival looks queasy, not 
only because he is about to au- 
thorise the surrender of Singa- 
pore, the Gibraltar of the East, 
to the Imperial Army. For the 
GOC like most of the people 
in this banker, is made of rub- 
ber - a talking; moving, ani- 
matronic dumnw. 

The moment Churchill called 
“the largest capitulation in 
British history” has become 

ente rtainm ent- After two years' 

restoration, Perdval’s bead- 
quarters, known as the Battle 
Box, open this morning as a hi- 
tech heritage site. Virtual-real- 
ity goggles show scenes of life 
as it would have been on 15 Feb- 
ruary 1942; Singaporeans 
dressed as Tbmmies guide vis- 
itors around the snack bar and 
souveuh shop. The first tourists 
this morning will pay 8 Singa- 
pore dollarsX£3-50) each. And, 
^artto ro i ^^mro er rialpC^ 

Attheoffiaal openingoirSM- 


urday, 55 years to the minute af- 
ter Percival's fateful decision. 
Ong Chit Chung, a historian and 
MP, said: “The ... sun set on the 
British Empire. We depended 
on the British to defend us 
against the invading Japanese 
but the British gave priority to 
the war effort in Europe. The 
lesson is that if we are not pre- 
pared ... to defend ourselves, aO 


4 We depended 
cm foe British to 
defend us ... but 
they gave priority 
to foe war 
in Europe 5 

our national efforts in building 
up the country we call our own 
vml come to nought.” 

The timing of all this is pi- 
quant In 19 weeks, Britain re- 
linquishes control of another 
Asian city-state, when Hong 
Kong reverts to Chinese rule. 

Last week the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Malcolm Rifkmd, reas- 
sured Dr Ong's compatriots 
that whatever the parallels 
with 1942, no British sun will be 
allowed to set on 30 June. “I 
want. . . to emphasise,” he told 
a meeting the Singaporean In- 
stitute of Policy Studies, “that 
...our interest and commitment 
botb. jo JHong Kong and tQ, 
AaawmTernam of the highest 
priority." 


Economically. Mr RifkinJ 
had a good deal of evidence to 
bade up his point. Britain is Sin- 
gapore's fourth -I urges I foreign 
investor, and in the region a> a 
whole it attracts more business 
than any other country in Eu- 
rope. But, apart from balance- 
sheets, the British government 
has other, less easily definable 
ambitions: to maintain a polit- 
ical and even military influ- 
ence in the region. 

It is no coinddence that, 
weeks before Hong Kong's re- 
version, British forces will put 
on one of their biggest inter- 
national parades, in the form of 
Ocean wbve, a naval deploy- 
ment which will make a six- 
month swing through Asia. 

But in these areas, far more 
than in trade, British ambitions 
arc thrown into perspective by 
US hegemony. Nowhere is its 
position as the single remaining 
superpower more crucial and 
obvious than in the Asia-Pacif- 
ic region: 100,000 troops, in- 
cluding the Seventh Fleet, are 
based m Asia. 

Alongside such a force, 
Britain's military pirouettes arc 
little more than a sideshow'. 

And, for all its attempts to 
keep up a presence in Asia, few 
Asians seem to be interested. 
For over a year Britain has been 
discreetly pressing for mem- 
bership of the Asean Regional 
Forum, a multi-lateral security 
conference, which includes 
Japan, the US, and China. 

Understandably, British 
views appear a little irrelevant 
to some of these governments 
and. so far, the approach has 
been gently rebuffed. 


anti-riot truck mounted with a 
water cannon. 

In Pyongyang, celebrations 
went ahead for the 55th birth- 
day of Mr Kim; tire state media 
published the eulogies of the 
"Dear Leader" but made no 
mention of Mr Hwang’s defec- 
tion. "Hie Great General Kim 
Jong II is trusted absolutely, 
eternally and fully as if he were 
god,” said iheKodongSinrmm 
newspaper. “The Korean peo- 
ple regard him as their god be- 


cause he defends the destiny of 
the motherland, nation and 
people.” Celebrations included 
performances of dances and 
sons with titles like "Health to 
tbeSupreme Commander" and 
"Defend the Headquarters”. 

A North Korean diplomat in 
Pelting said: “The Dear Leader 
is a pillar in our inintk 

“Hwang, deep in his mind, 
will be thinking of this day and 
we believe he will celebrate it 
as well." 
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PLEASE STOP USE 
IMMEDIATELY 


SYNAPSE 668F FLOOR STANDING 
HALOGEN LAMPS WITH FLOOR 
DIMMER SWITCH, 500 WATT, 

BLACK & WHITE. 

RING TORCHIERE FLOOR 
STANDING HALOGEN LAMPS 
WITH FLOOR DIMMER SWITCH, 

300 WATT, BLACK, WHITE, 

BURGUNDY & GREEN. 

Our quality control tests have identified a potential safety 
problem with the dimmer switches on the above 
products. Poor electrical connections have led to a few 
occurrences of overheating. 

This recall only refers to the above two makes 

SYNAPSE and RING LIGHTING. The lamps can be 

identified by a sticker on the inside of the lampshade 

stating either RING or OMS (Original Marketing Services) 

for tiie Synapse model. The dimmer switch can be . - 

identified by the markings Taiwan Dimmer Co. Ltd’ and 

the Model number TD9306* on the underside of the 

black plastic box. • 

IF YOU HAVE BOUGHT ANY OF THE ABOVE 
PRODUCTS FROM B&Q, THE DEPOT OR 
STAPLES, PLEASE DO NOT CONTINUE TO USE 
THEM. RETURN THESE PRODUCTS TO THE 
STORE FROM WHERE YOU PURCHASED THEM. 



ff-you have concerns about similar products purchased 

from any other retailer, please contact them direct I - ' v : - : • •• • - 

Customers who have any queries regarding this product recall should contact the helpline number. 

HELPLINE NUMBER 

01703 256100 

OPEN 9.00am TO 5.00pm DAILY 
We apologise for any inconvenience caused but we are sure that our 
customers will appreciate the need to take safety issues very seriously. 
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1 Hampshire Corporate Park I'l&lA, 
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Hidden 

gender 


Phil Johnson 

Billy Tipton was a Fifties jazzman. Or 
so he led people to believe. And 
thereby hangs a play 


B illy Tipton was an American 
jazz saxophonist and piano 
player who played swing with 
the' big bands of the Thirties 
and Forties. Though he was a 
journeyman musician rather than a star 
soloist, he performed with one of the 
greatest of all the major bands led by the 
master trombonist Jack Teagarden. In the 
Fifties, when big bands could no longer 
support themselves, Upton formednis 
own trio, travelling from his home in 
Spokane, Washington to play nightclub 
engagements throughout the West For 
the next 30 years, as a jobbing musician 
taking whateverwork was available. Tip- 
ton seemed a typical example of his 
breed. At least until January 1989, when, 
aged 74, he died of a stomach ulcer, and 
an extraordinary secret was revealed. 
Billy Upton was a woman. 

the news, delivered by the owner of 
the funeral borne, came as something of 
a shock to his three adopted sons. “He’ll 
always be dad,” Tipton’s son John Dark 
was reported as saying. “But I think he 
should have left something behind for us, 
something that would have explained the 
truth.’' Tipton's widow, Kitty Oakes, who 
had separated from him 10 'years earlier, 
refused to talk about the mystery beyond 
saying: “He gave up everything, there 
were certain rules and regulations in those 
days if you were going to be a musician.’ 1 
Tipton, bom WUhemina rather than 
William, began his/ her masquerade in the 
Thirties, as a means of furthering a musi- 


cal career at a time when women were 
more acceptable as vocalists than instru- 
mentalists. Even so, there were plenty of 
precedents for successful female jazz 
musicians: Lil Armstrong and Mary Lou 
Williams were incorporated into some of 
the best bands of the time: Teagarden's 
sister Norma appeared as a piano soloist 
with her brother’s band, and there were 
all-female orchestras like the Sweet- 
hearts of Rhythm and Ira Rae Hutton's 
Melodears. Whatever, Tipton evidently 
strapped her breasts as well as her sax for 
the 50-odd years of her career. While it 
may not be entirely coincidental that her 
employer. Jack Teagarden, was a notori- 
ous lush, Tipton somehow managed to 
live life on the road as a man, in a milieu 
where bandsmen would piss out of a 
coach window as a matter of course. 

With the luxury of hindsight, the grainy 
newsprint photo of Tipton, posed in a 
publicity still with the trio, that appeared 
alongside the stoiy of her death in Time 
magazine, now looks like nothing so 
much as a portrait of a female drag-artist 
with a JFK haircut and a cheesy gnu. The 
group's drummer, Dick O'Neill, recalled 
at the time of Tipton’s death that some 
listeners would joke that his employer's 
baby face and high singing voice seemed 
too feminine to belong to a man. “But I 
would almost fight anyone who said 
that," recalled O’Neill. “T never sus- 
pected a thing." 

Though the example of Tipton appears 
to test the credulity of her fellow jazz 



Billy Tipton plays: the girls on the album cover look lorgingly, but isn't them something ever so sightly strange about our BiHy? © Sutcliffe News / 1 Features; 
the cast of ‘The Slow Drag*, top left, reprised Photograph: Hugo Gienomning 


musicians to the limit, it also has a bear- 
ing on the sexual politics of a genre where 
the freedom of the music is rarely 
matched by a corresponding fluidity in 
matters of sexual orientation. While a 
number of celebrated jazz musicians 
have been, and are, gay. coming out has 
always been a serious matter of breaking 
the macho code, and consequently a 
course of action very few have taken. 

The Tipton case, which at the time 
attracted only a couple of columns in the 
New Ybrk Tones ami lone magazine (“He 
never went swimming with" his three 
adopted sons” was Tone's take on the sub- 
ject), remains perplexing, like a jazzvet- 
sion of the Martin Guerre myth with an 
added gender-bending twist. The son's 
call for explanation has also been heeded, 
albeit in a roundabout way. The film 
director Robert Altman has commis- 
sioned a script about the mystery, and The 
Slow Drag . an off-Broadway play based on 
Tipton’s story by the writer Carson Kreit- 
zer, receives its British premiere at Soho's 
Freedom Theatre this Thursday. 


For Kreitzer, the figure of Tipton is less 
a matter of specifics than of symbolism. 
“The play is inspired by him," she says, 
“but otherwise it's completely a work of 
fiction. The story fascinated rae, but it’s 
so easy to read something like that and 
make a judgement. He chose to die of a 
bleeding ulcer rather than reveal his 
gender, and the question for the play has 
to be how that could be the right answer." 

In the play, Billy Tipton becomes 
Johnny Christmas, a kind of Everyman/ 
Everywoman figure. “He dies for our 
sins.” Kreitzer says, “believing that you 
can't be a woman and love a woman, or 
that you can’t be a woman and play jazz.” 
Kreitzer deliberately distanced herself 
from the details of the Tipton story, she 
says, in order to use it “as a lens to look 
at the story of boy meets girl. Sexuality 
has a lot to do with it, but it is a love story 
in the end.” 

To prepare for the pan of Tipton/ 
Christmas, the actress Nikki Slade has 
been spending time looking at old Holly- 
wood movies. Tve been watching Cary 


Grant and Humphrey Bogart in The Big 
Steep, studying how to light adgarecte and 
how to stand,” she says. “For the purposes 
of the play, the character bases his outer 
demeanour on the movies. It's very much 
about exteriors and struggling to contain 
the conflict of suppressing the woman 
within; there's a lot of pain inside, which 
is symbolised by the stomach ulcer, and 
whidi keeps leaking through, like the sense 
that he is really a woman, and how 
exhausting living that lie is." 

At a rehearsal last week, the director 
Lisa Force! 1 explained that, for, her, “the 
Tipton figure becomes a man for the love 
o£ the music; her gender change is not 
motivated by some transsexual problem. 
In becoming a man she adopts the 
stereotypical male characteristics of Hol- 
lywood, and her belief in real love is a 
Hollywood belief. When her wife leaves 
her, it’s because she is fulfilling all these 
male stereotypes to the exclusion of 
anything else. I truly believe that for 
many years Billy Tipton really believed 
this, living her own lie, like women who 


have false pregnancies. She becomes a 
man who wants to fulfil the perfect 
American dream.” 

Meanwhile, the fragments of the real 
Billy Tipton story continue to resound 
within the history of p 77 Bom in Okla- 
homa. she was brought up in Kansas City 
at exactly the same time as Charlie Parker. 
Perhaps Wilhemina participated in the 
same after-hours cutting sessions that 
helped hone Parker’s genius. Or did she 
feel disbarred because of the twin burdens 
of her race and her sex? When the secret 
she had kept for all those years finally 
exploded in the form of a stomach ulcer, 
the response seems, in retrospect, rather 
underwhelming. "Now 1 know why I 
couldn't get him to a doctor," her eldest 
adopted son said on her death. “He had 
so much to protect and I think he was just 
tired of keeping the secret” The cheesy 
JFK grin of toe photo remains to mock 
us all. 

The Slow Drug’ is at the Freedom Theatre, 
Wardour Street, London B7 ( 0171-734 
0122) to IS March 


Whatever happened to the laughter? 


I suppose that Push Conies 
to Shove must be Twyla 
Tharp’s most popular 
work, although not her most 
subtle or inventive. Yoking 
together two contrasted musi- 
cal animals (a nig by Joseph 
Lamb and the Bear Symphony 
of Haydn), it pokes fun al bal- 
let while exuberantly exploiting 
its bravura possibilities. The 
success it enjoyed on its cre- 
ation in 197h was caused by the 
performance Tharp got from 
Mikhail Burishnikov in the cen- 
tral role: a superb classical 
dancer plunging unexpectedly, 
wholeheartedly and with enure 
success into Hie world of Amer- 
icana. Unfortunately, Tctsuo 
Kumukawa. who takes that role 
in the Royut Ballet's new pro- 
duction of the work, is no Bar- 
Lshnikov, as classicist or clown. 

Yes. he can do all the virtu- 
oso steps: his pirouettes, in 
fuel, arc even more spectacu- 
lar than the Russian star's 
were, although without his style 
or timing. But Burishnikov 


Dance 

Push Conies 
to Shove 

Royal Ballet, 
Covent Garden 

made the easy-looking bits in 
between just as important, 
whereas Kurankawa cannot do 
that even if he tries. He gets a 
bit lost under the bowler hat 
that provides a running gag, 
although he handles neatly its 
repeated snutchings and ca (ch- 
in gs. Kumakawa has other dis- 
advantages. loo. For one thing, 
he seems to have no feeling for 
jazz, so his attempts at jazzy 
movement are pathetically per- 
functory; for another, if tie has 
a sense of humour, he manages 
to stop it showing. 

Actually, he is not alone in 
that; whatever happened to 


the laughter that used to 
accompany this ballet? There 
were only occasional sniggers 
at Covent Garden on Thurs- 
day. Darcey Bussell and Sarah 
Wilder look miscast in the 
other two big roles: nice 
dancers, attractive young 
women, but without the irony 
that the more mature and 
sophisticated originators of the 
roles brought to the American 
Ballet Theatre production. All 
the ABT dancers used facial 
expression far more, even the 
supporting ensemble. Perhaps 
nobody thought to tell the 
Royal's corps de ballet that 
their sequences are meant to 
be a parody. 

The dancer who comes 
nearest to the real spirit of the 
ballet is Deborah Bull, briefly 
featured in the second move- 
ment. But as a whole the work 
needs more wit, sharper tim- 
ing, and bigger, more sardonic, 
personalities. Sorry if that 
sounds like lese-majesitf. Luck- 
ily. the principals all have vocif- 


erous fans to cheer them on 
who, unless they watch the 
Barishnikcn' by Tharp video, 
will not know how much more 
of a treat they could be having. 

The premiere came last on 
a somewhat bedraggled triple 
bill; one of those curious 
Covent Garden evenings when 
the intervals are longer than 
the ballets. This was to allow 
time for assembling and dis- 
mantling the hugely cluttered 
building site that accommo- 
dates Kenneth MacMillan's 
The Judas Tree, a tale of 
friendly neighbourhood whor- 
ing. rape, murder and blas- 
phemy. It is nasty and brutish, 
but not very short. 

Before this came a revival of 
David Bintley’s Consort Lessons, 
none too well danced except by 
Belinda Hatley and Jane Bum 
as the secondary soloists. For a 
ballet intended as an exercise in 
style and exactness, this is hardly 
good enough. 

John Percival 



Miscast Darcey Bussell m 
‘Push Comes to Shove' 


Photograph: Laurie Lewis 


F ollowing the declaration 
of Liverpool as an inde- 
pendent republic, mes- 
sages of support flood in from 
ETA, the Tamil Tigers, and 
Cilia Black. This joke in 
Andrew Cullen's Scouse, 
encapsulates the play’s appeal 
and its interest exactly: delight 
in the wit, but a growing unease 
at its juxtapositions. 

Bathos is Cullen's favourite 
device to exploit the essential 
strain of Liverpudlian self- 
mockeiy. In the Marions open- 
ing scene, the lead character, 
Tom, working as a tour guide 
(“it’s better than walking the 
streets’”), sees his party melt 
away from his account of the 
city's soda! history as they, 
realise that this is neither the 
football nor The Beatles tour. 
As a vignette of Liverpool’s 
present predicament of depri- 
vation, a heroic past cosxneti- 
dsed into a “heritage”, and 
facile romanticism, as well as 
an introduction to Paul 
Broughton’s magnificent Tom 
in all his bluster and dignity, 
this scene could scarcely be 
bettered. 

The succeeding short scenes 
present a gallery of local 


Theatre 

Scouse 

Liverpool 

Everyman 

“types”. The zaniest is Andrew 
Schofield as a flasher who gets 
his thrills listening to Tbsco 
cashiers call “pricecbeck”; and 
the most familiar is Gaynor 
Spearitr’sTina, the feisty tottie. 
The style is an interesting mix 
of community theatre steeped 
in social history, which flour- 
ished in the repertory theatre of 
30 years ago, and contemporary 
TV and stand-up. 

But as Scouse progresses, 
Cullen works steadily against 
the comic grain. While we are 
still willing the Liverpool 
Republic to further Ruritanian 
excesses, darker events take 
hold. Demonstrations turn to 
disturbance, riot police to 
paras and death squads; there 
are punishment beatings and 
shootings; bombings and then 
reprisals from the Manchester 
United Volunteer Force. By 


now the bathos is not so funny. 
Tom and his family are 
increasingly involved in the 
disturbances, and such- has 
been our sympathy for .them, 
especially 'for the excellent 
Kate Fitzgerald as Tonps res- 
olute wife, Kath. it looks as 
though Cullen is in danger of 
slithering down a treacherous 
slope of apologia. r ‘ ; 

But as the ending makes 
powerfully clear, it is we who 
are in danger of Losing our 
moral bearings as we struggle 
to square our empathy , with 
Tom’s family and their descent 
into terrorisn. Such nice peo- 
ple... it couldn't happen 
here... tell us it isn’t true. 

Cullen's play is an exaltation 
and a satire of contemporaiy 
Liverpool, angry on the city's 
behalf and angrier still al the 
consequences of introversion. 
It also re-jgnites community 
theatre in Liverpool, a feel- 
good play that leaves you feel- 
ing, well, not so good. Which 
is the best reason Scouse must 
enjoy the success its resound- 
ing first night promises. 

To S March. (0151 709 4776) 

Jeffrey Wainwright 
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F or your committed opera 
director. Carmen has 
often seemed like red 
rag to a bull. What else is there 
to be said about it, darling? But 
Patrice Caurier and Moshe 
Leiser mercifully avoid the 
Carmen statement m their new 
Welsh National Opera produc- 
tion, which opened in Cardiff 
on Saturday. Though not with- 
out idiosyncrasy and a certain 
conscious theatrically, this is a 
memorable, text-based staging 
that gives us the work, not a 
clutter of post-modern atti- 
tudes to it 

M the same, one is conscious 
that particular decisions have 
been taken: the decision, for 
instance, to move the action out 
of its public arena - to privatise 
it, one might say. So Morales and 
friends discourse about non- 
existent passers-by; Carmen 
sings her gypsy song to 30 audi- 
ence of two, without dancers; 
and in the last scene the chorus 
report (with brilliant vitality) on 
an invisible procession. 

It's a Carmen of strong, sta- 
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Opera 
Carmen 

WNO 

Cardiff New 
Theatre 

tic set-pieces, rather than the 
wide-angle and the zoom lens, 
and it’s largely decontextu- 
alised: Christian Fenoui Hat’s 
Seville is a few colour-washed 
front- and backcloths, some 
chairs and tables, and several 
bowk of oranges. Carmen her- 
self, while she goes on about 
freedom and the call of the wfld, 
is actually confined by dvflised 
items like a chair or a table. Jcsd 
and Mime la duet looking away 
from each other and kiss embar- 
rassedly, barely brushing 
cheeks. Carmen and Escamillp 
croon sentimentally in a pool of 
soft light in a sea of gloom on 
an otherwise empty stage. 


The real strength of Caurier- 
Leiser is in their meticulous 
direction of the singers, and it’s 
a strength rewarded here by a 
very good cast, singing in' at 
least passable french. Carmen 
herself, sung with fine poise and 
lovely dark tone by Sara FuJ- 
goni, is kepi life-size - one 
gypsy among several - which in 
no way belittles Jose's obses- 
sion, but makes it more per- 
sonal Aiwyn Mellor’s Micaela 
is an object-lesson in the treat- 
ment of pale convention: deli- 
ciously well sung, sensitive, pre- 
cise and just sufficiently aware 
of the role’s artificiality. Her 
aria delivered against the 
proscenium arch is a perfect 
idea, discreet and subtle. 

.■ • .Perhaps John Dazsak’s wan, 
.lumpish Josd is not merely a 
director's image, but the role 
comes to life m his s ing ing, 
which is beautifully focused, 
stylish and controlled. If there’s 
a weakness, it's Bruno 
Caproofs saturnine Escam?ik > . 
- a curiously laborious, intro- 
spective torero. But Heather 


Lo rimer and Annie \&vriIJe 
arc striking as Frasquita and 
Mercedes, and Simon Thorpe 
and Peter Hoare add retd flair 
to the quintet 
The American conductor 
Robert Spano directs with crisp 
authority if not yet thorough 
command of . pil-to-stage 
ensemble: The sfawfeh tempi be 
sometimes prefers need sharper 
ensemble, and the quicker ones 
want simply to be tidier. But 
there is no mistaking his mua- 
cal grasp, which he shares with 
the whole production. ..... 

At the New Theatre ; Cardiff, 19, 
24 Feb, L 7 Mar (01222878889); 
Bristol Hippodrome, IL 14 Mar 
(0121-622- 7486k Birmingham 
Hippodrome, IS, 21 Mar. (0121- 
622 7486); The Mayflower, 
Southampton, 25, 27Mar.(01703 
711811); Ap68o Theatre, Oxford, 
1 4 Apr (01865244544); Empire 
.Theatre, Liverpool & H Apr 
(0151-709 1555), Gmrtdlheatm. 
Swansea 15, -18 Afd i0l792 
475715) 

Stephen Walsh 
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Roseanne Barr 
the lottery 
loser of all time 


As poor white trash she was America’s 
sweetheart, as rich white trash she ain’t 
By Daniel Jeffreys 


R oseanne Barr has 
lost her way, and 
maybe her mar- 
bles. At least that's 
how it seems in this 
woeful ninth year of Roseanne, 
a show that was once the best 
on American television. 

The producer and star of 
Roseanne has already declared 
that this will be her last series; 
So far, the offerings in year nine 
are so bad that ABC Television 
may pull Roseanne in mid- 
season, an almost unthinkable 
coup de grace for a show that 
once occupied the top three of 
American television through 
four straight years. 

The writers of Roseanne, by 
bowing to the w hims of its tit- 
ular star, have all but ruined the 
show, allowing Roseanne to 
win more than SlOOm dollars in 
the lottery. Imagine, the blue- 
collar Connors with more 
money than Rockefeller. This 
absurd dramatic device turned 
Roseanne inside out and 
removed its heart as well. 

Instead of being a clever 
comedy about trying to be mar- 
ried. with children, on a limited 
budget. Roseanne has served up 
duff episodes where the show's 
star has dressed as Xena the 
warrior princess, and a centre- 
fold. Roseanne's woes are seen 
in the American press as a 
betrayal of those who stayed 
loyal to the show, no matter 
what its outrageous star did in 
her excessive overreactions to 
stardom. 

Il seems Roseanne Barr, now 
worth almost a billion dollars, 
has tired of realism and has 
turned self-indulgent instead. 
She is spending this season play- 
ing at dressing-up, glamorising 
her character, upping Roseanne 
Connor's income and profile, 
pushing her closer to centre 
stage. La short, she is forcing the 
TV character of Roseanne to 
metamorphose into a close 


approximation of the real 
Roseanne. With character 
Roseanne looking set to divorce 
Dan Connor, we can all look for- 
ward to an episode where Mrs 
Connor mames her new chauf- 
feur in a champagne ceremony 
at the New York Plaza, only to 
reveal later that her second bus- 
band is a cross-dressing lesbian. 

What’s wrong with that is dol 
the sexual politics, but the spec- 
tacle of a Hollywood star 
turned monomaniac, abusing a 
much-loved national treasure, 
her show, just because she can. 
It's Roseanne as the kid who 
builds big sandcastles so that 
she can knock them down. 

Admittedly, life can get 
pretty strange when your job 
occasionally involves a $70,000 
shopping spree with Mike 
Tyson, especially if 18 years 
ago you were a nailer park 
mom with a bell-hop for a hus- 
band. It gets even more weird 
it as Roseanne Barr believes, 
your mind contains at least 22 
personalities, the consequence 
of sexual abuse by a father who 
behaved like a demon and 
forced you to leave home pre- 
maturely for pregnant life in a 
battered mobile home. 

The puzzle is, why have these 
pyschic forces imploded now? 
For most of her nine seasons as 
queen of US television, Rose- 
anne has somehow managed to 
surmount her chaotic personal 
life. Roseanne the sitcom 
remained funny and inventive 
while the real-life Roseanne 
kept careening all over the 
place through her seemingly 
whacked out claims of child 
abuse, a lost-and-found daugh- 
ter and the allegedly homicidal 
tendencies of Tom Arnold. 
Against all these odds, she 
retained a finely tuned comic 
sensibility that kept her show 
from se If Ai extraction. No more. 
Roseanne’s evil genie is out of 
the bottle. 


It’s too bad. Roseanne 
rocked the TV landscape in a 
way that’s still sending out 
aftershocks. .“It’s hard to 
remember how raw, how rude 
- how real - Roseanne seemed 
in the glitzy 1980s," says Pre- 
ston Beckman, a senior execu- 
tive at NBC television. “Since 
then, for better or worse, tele- 
vision has come around to 
Roseanne’s view of the world." 

“All the other serious sitcom 
actresses Lbank Roseanne for 
opening the door for them," 
says Dorothy Swanson, a New 
York theatrical agent “Rose- 
anne has taken a lot of hits, but 
she changed things for women 
in television." 

Roseanne knows that she has 
been a revolutionary, thrusting 
her attitude right in tinseltown’s 
frequently smug face. 

"Hollywood is the pipe from 
hell." she said in November 
1995. “The noxious gases come 
up and affect everyone. They’re 
always trying to put me back in 
my place. The reason everyone 
is so scared of me is because I'm 
so normal. They're appalled at 
women who look like me. act 
like me, come from the class I 
come did, the fact that I'm 
Jewish. The people out here, 
they live to pose. I have the 
screaming kids. I’m always 
yelling at them. I'm a real mom. 
I'm not Hollywood." 

Since Roseanne made those 
remarks her looks have 
changed, plastic surgery shap- 
ing her face and stomach into 
something closer to the Holly- 
wood norm. Doing all that, it is 
hand to stay focused on a show 
that worked because it voiced 
the fears and frustrations of 
working-class Everywomen - 
and did so smartly, in the sub- 
versive context of situation 
comedy. Roseanne was a hit 
because it tapped into the audi- 
ence's desire to see something 
other tban the typical idealised. 


upper middle-class television 
family. The show had parents 
who screamed and struggled 
with weight problems. 

No one was better suited to 
this role- than Roseanne Barr. 
She was born one of four kids 
into a poor Jewish family living 
among the Mormons in Salt 
Lake City. In 1968 ber life was 
changed for ever when she was 
struck by a car and nearly died 
from internal bleeding. There- 
after Rosey, as her parents 
called her, seemed to spin out 
of control, experimenting with 
a hippie lifestyle and beanng an 
illegitimate daughter, called 
Brandi, whom she gave up for 
adoption. Roseanne also spent 
several months in a psychiatric 

a ital. Then cam e Bill Pent- 
a hotel clerk. It was the 
early 1970s, and the couple 
lived in a Denver trailer park. 

. Her sister Geraldine was the 
force that drove Rosey up on 
stage. The two women became 
habitudes of the feminist 
Woman to Woman bookshop 
and local comedy clubs where 
Roseanne's profane “domestic 
goddess" persona was shaped. 
They formed a 10-year plan 
that would cany Rose/s bat- 
tered self to the Johnny Carson 
show, an HBO Special and 
Roseanne. 

It worked, although not for 
Geraldine Barr. In 1992 she 
filed an unsuccessful S70m 
breach of contract lawsuit 
against her big sister. The two 
have not spoken for years, and 
now Geraldine follows Rosey’s 
turbulent life through the media. 

“I’m watching this woman I 
knew and love," she says. “And 
all of a sudden she gets her 
breasts cut off. Then she gets 
her nose cut off. This is really 
scary for me to see." 

Although not more fright- 
ening than Roseanne's sudden 
accusations of parental sex 
abuse, published out of the 



blue three years ago, which 
portrayed Mr Barr as a man 
obsessed with menacing his 
daughter while holding hand- 
fuls of his own excrement. 

Whilst Geraldine was leaving 
Roseanne’s life, Tom Arnold, 
her second husband, was filling 
the void. The two met when 
both had problems with sub- 
stance abuse, and the marriage 


ended when Roseanne ran off 
with ber driver/bodyguard 
while daimtng that she thought 
Arnold was about to kill her. 

Hollywood's failure to 
ostracise Arnold - in fact the 
reverse happened - has Rose- 
anne especially steamed up. 
“This town can't band Tom 
enougb rewards, and they all 
know what he did" she said last 


year. “I have 17 pictures of ray 
body all bruised." 

It seemed that with her third 
husband, the ex~d river/body- 
guard Ben Thomas, Roseanne 
had found emotional peace. 
They had a long-fought-for child 
late last year (after miscarrying 
two embryos), a minor miracle 
considering that the star's tubes 
had been tied six years ago. The 


baby is fine, bat there are 
rumours, strong ones, that she 
and Thomas are finish ed. 

Roseanne says that she has 
a condition called dissociative 
identity disorder which she 
describes as having a person- 
ality that’s been "hit with a 
hammer and smashed, so all 
the emotions have been sepa- 
rated". The star, in therapy 
now for five years, says her per- 
sonalities are so distinct that 
they have different signatures. 

- So here we have the most 
probable explanation of what 
has happened to Roseanne. The 
show was one of television’s 
icons. There's a Roseanne who 
only wanted to be just that, the 
symbol of prime time TV. 
There’s another Roseanne who 
hates all of that and says so. 

"Hollywood is the Night of 
the Living Death," she 
remarked last month. "Every- 
one's afraid here. They're afraid 
they can't keep what they've goL 
Everything's built on stilts, 
including the stilted egos. 
They're just a bunch of freaks. 
Even the parties are about 
work. Nobody has any fun 
here." 

The result of the conflict 
between these two Roseannes? 
A decision to deconstruct one 
of the most successful sitcoms 
in history, to use the Connors 1 
lottery win as a means to mock 
the show's own foundation and 
aspirations, to make it a parody 
of everything that Roseanne 
fears but also covets. 

Roseanne Barr once said 
that the show has been her 
most effective form of therapy. 
On the evidence of this last and 
final season, it has entered the 
Gestalt phase. One can only 
imagine, as Roseanne’s real life 
apparently lurches to another 
crisis, wbatthe final episode will 
be like. Witching it may rank up 
there with stopping to gawk at 
fatal road accidents. 


I didn’t kill her. Let me out, or I’ll die in prison 

Did ‘Aunt Flo’ walk to her own death? Her 67-year-old niece, convicted of murder, is due for a retrial. By Grania Langdon-Down 


T hree and a half years ago 
Sheila Bowler was led from 
the dock to begin a life sen- 
tence for murder, and an education 
in the drugs and violence of prison 
life that her comfortable, middle- 
class world had not prepared her for. 

Mrs Bowler. 67, still cannot 
believe that anyone could think her 
guilty of killing her late husband’s 
elderly aunt. And she is convinced 
she will not survive until 2005, her 
earliest potential release date. 

“1 have to get out," she says. “I 
will die if I have to stay in here. I 
could never take my own life but 1 
will shrivel up and die, or my mind 
will become distorted. I will not sur- 
vive another eight and a half years 
in here." 

The daughter of a solicitor, 
brought up as a strict Methodist, 
Sheila Bowler was a recently wid- 
owed, well-respected music teacher 
in Rye. East Sussex, when she was 
arrested in May 1992 and accused of 
pushing S9-year-old Florence Jack- 
son into the river Brede- 

In a mystery worthy of Agatha 
Christie, the wear and tear on a pair 
of slippers, an unprepared bed and 
a missing walking-stick and torch 
became sinister clues in the absence 
of any evidence as to how “Aunt Flo” 
came to be in the river. 

It was about Spm on 13 May 1992 

when Mrs Bowler collected Aunt Flo 
from Greyfriars Residential Home in 
Winchelsea to take her home for the 
weekend. Driving down a hill, Mrs 
Bowler said she felt her steering fail. 
She' stopped the car and found she 
had a partially flat tyre. As she had 
no spare wheel, she decided to call 
for a recovery service from a nearby 
house. When* she returned to the car 
about 30 minutes later with the peo- 
ple from the house. Aunt Flo was 
nowhere to be seen. Mrs Bowler s 
immediate thought was that she 
could not have walked far. Thirteen 
hours later a police helicopter spot- 


ted Aunt Flo’s body lying in the 
water, 650 yards away from the car. 

The police appear to have fas- 
tened on to Mrs Bonder as a suspect 
fairly early on. Her abrasive manner 
and refusal to give way to emotion 
- which friends say hide a heart of 
gold - clearly antagonised those 
searching for answers. 

A look at Aunt Re’s will provided 
a motive - to stop the £252 weekly 
cost of keeping her in a residential 
home haemorrhaging away the value 
of Aunt Flo's flat, which Mrs Bowler 
was due to inherit. But proving their 
case - that Mrs Bowler had driven 
her aunt to a pumping station beside 
the river Brede, where she pushed 
her into the water before driving 
back to the road and deflating her 
tyre - was more problematic. 

There was no forensic evidence to 
link Mrs Bowler with the river bank 
or with the injuries her aunt had sus- 
tained There were no tyre marks or 
footprints, and no blood or mud was 
found on Mrs Bowler's clothes. 
However, officers returning to Mrs 
Bowler's home found that there was 
no bed made up for Aunt Flo - 
either because she knew her aunt 
would not be coming back or 
because, as Mrs Bowler says testily, 
she did not know whether her aunt 
would manage to get up the stairs or 
would need a bed downstairs. 

The walking-stick and torch that 
Mis Bowler said were missing from 
the car were never found - because 
they were washed away by the river, 
or because they never existed? 

The police did consider the pos- 
sibility that Aunt Flo’s death was on 
accident - they sent someone 
shuffling down the road in similar 
slippers to see whether anything 
could be proved from the wear and 
tear on the real slipper found on the 
riverbank - but they discovered 
nothing conclusive. 

However, at Mrs Bowler’s trial in 
Julv 1993. her defence team did not 




Sheila Bowler (left, with her 
husband and daughter Jane), 
stood to gam nothing from 
the death of her husband’s 
aunt Florence Jackson 
(above, in 1983) 


seek to argue that Auni Flo's death 
was accidental Instead, they set 
about demolishing the prosecution 
case with great effect, arguing mid- 
way through the trial that there was 
no case to answer. In the absence of 
the jury, the trial judge, Mr Justice 
Garland, agreed that every plank of 
direct evidence against Mrs Bowler 
had collapsed. But, in a crucial deci- 
sion, he ruled that the jury was still 
entitled to ask: “If not the defen- 
dant, then who?" 

Since there was no evidence of 
anyone else's involvement, and since 
it was widely accepted that Aunt Flo 
could not have made the fatal jour- 
ney by herself, the jury came to the 
understandable conclusion that Mrs 


Bowler must have been guilty. 

After the trial, her friends and 
family, including her son Simon, 30, 
and daughter Jane. 27, were des- 
perate. They dismissed the so-called 
motive for murder as senseless. At 
the trial Aunt Flo's flat in Rye had 
been said to be worth £30,0tK). But 
it was dark and dingy, and sold 
recently at auction for only £ 18 . 000 . 

Mrs Bowler, on the other hand, 
was comfortably off. The mortgage 
on her £150.0CW family home had 
been paid off 12 years^earlier. She- 
had an income of about £17.000 a 
year, including a teaching salary 
and pension, and she had about 
£15,000 in investments. 

The one glimmer of hope is that 


her case, which is now being con- 
sidered by the Home Office minis- 
ter Timothy Kirldiope, will be 
referred back to the Court of 
Appeal, even if it means facing a 
retrial. Her case could be one of the 
last to be decided before responsi- 
bility’ for investigating alleged mis- 
carriages is handed over to the new 
Criminal Cases Review Commission 
on 31 March. 

For the former journalist Tim 
Devlin, who is leading the campaign 
for Mrs Bowler’s case to be recon- 
sidered, the clinching reason for his 
belief in her innocence was the tim- 
ing of Aunt Flo’s death. “Sheila 
cared passionately about her daugh- 
ter Jane’s musical career,” he says. 


“It is inconceivable that she would 
hove committed such a cruel and cal- 
lous murder on the eve of Jane's 
final music degree examination." 

But gut feelings arc not enough to 
persuade the Court of Appeal to 
overrule a verdict: there must be 
fresh evidence, or the trial judge 
must have ened in law when sum- 
ming up the case. 

llie Channel 4 series Trial and 
Error became interested in Mrs 
Bowler's case and ran the first of two 
programmes on it in September 
1994. Ii came up with what seemed 
the obvious answer - that Aunt Flo, 
like many occupan is of old people's 
homes, was much more mobile than 
had been imagined. She was also on 


diuretics and was terrified of being 
left alone - cause enough to make 
her struggle out of the car and shuf- 
fle along the road to her death. 

BuL in May 1995, the Court of 
Appeal decided that the expert 
geriatrics evidence put before them 
was theoretical and they preferred 
the evidence of the people looking 
after her - and of Mrs Bowler her- 
self - that Aunt Flo could not have 
walked any distance on her own. 

However, her barrister David 
Martm-Sperry said there was no evi- 
dence that her carers were medically 
qualified, while Mrs Bowler's insis- 
tence that her aunt could not have 
walked far should have been con- 
sidered from a psychological view- 
point and not taken as her instruc- 
tions on the issue: “When she said, 
on finding out her aunt was dead, 
‘she couldn't have walked', it was 
wishful thinking. Mrs Bowler did not 
want her to have walked, which 
would have meant living with the 
responsibility of not having looked 
after her properly. Furthermore, by 
saying that, she was cutting off her 
sole fine of escape. That is not the 
behaviour of a guilty defendant." 

Meanwhile, Mrs Bowler’s legal 
team has been working on newlines 
of medical evidence to support the 
theory that Aunt Flo's death was an 
accident, as well as gathering more 
expert geriatrics evidence backed by 
case histories highlighting the often 
: prising mobility of elderly people. 

For Mrs Bowler, focusing on the 
problems of her fellow inmates in 
HoDoway is her way of keeping a grip 
on her own fears. Her health has suf- 
fered. She had a slight stroke last 
year while being held in Bullwood 
.’Tall in Essex. “If I get out there may 
be people who will still believe I was 
responsible for her death and will 
shun me, but I will just ignore them,” 
she says. “Jane said I should not go 
back to Rye, with all the gossip, but 
it is still ray home.” 


Mi # 1 
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T he “most powerful woman in 
the world" arrives in London 
tomorrow to shake John 
Major's hand before heading to 
Moscow. Last time Maria Jana Kor- 
bd was here she was an eight-year- 
old girl, a refugee from Nazi- 
occupied Prague. Now she is called 
Madeleine Albright, and she is the 
first woman US Secretary of State. 
After making a rapid recovery from . 
the shock of discovering two weeks 
ago that her family was Jewish rather 
than Roman Catholic, she is on an 
inaugural whirlwind tour of her baili- 
wick - the world. 

The most important issue she faces 
is tension between Nato and Russia. 
This is a greater imm ediate threat to 
global security even than the long- 
term issues of water shortage, pecul- 
ation growth and global wa r on . *. 
Whatever its troubles, Russia is still 
a nuclear-armed power which is heir 


to 85 per cent of the military strength 
of the Soviet Union and still domin- 


of the Soviet Union and still domin- 
ates the Eurasian landmass. Nato is 
planning to enlarge to the east This 
upsets the Russians. 

The United States, with Britain in 
tow, wants Nato to embrace the new 
democracies of central Europe. Mrs 
Albright is the personification of the 
forces operating on American politics. 
One of the candidate members is her 
homeland, the Czech republic. The 
other likely candidates, Hungary and 


Poland, also have powerful advocates 
among the immigran t communities of 
America. So Mrs Albright wants the 
next Nato s ummi t in July to issue for- 
mal invitations to these three coun- 
tries to join the 16-nation North 
Atlantic alliance. If that happens, 
they axe expected to become members 
on or before 4 April 1999, Nato’s 50th 
anniversary. 

Russia does not like it Jacques 
Chirac, who talks to Mrs Albright 
today, urges caution. So is Nato 
enlargement a good idea? Before we 
answer that question, we have to ask 
a more basic one: What is Nato for? 

Nato is a military allian ce and a 
highly successful one- it won the cold 
war. When the Soviet Union broke up, 
so did the Warsaw Pact alliance, Rus- 
sia’s cordon sanitaire. There would 
have been a certain logic in Nato dis- 
appearing as well But instead, former 
members of the Warsaw Pact wanted 
to join Nato and Nato agreed that they 
should. 

The motives on both sides were 
obvious. The central Europeans saw 
Nato membership as another credit 
card that free capitalist democracies 
carried in their wallets. They really 
want to join the European Union, but 
that is more complicated and will take 
longer. Admission to Nato is seen as 
a first step. Nato itself, meanwhile, 
was an institution in search of a role. 
And there is some evidence that, 
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since the end of the cold war, it could 
serve a purpose. It has a formal role 
in Bosnia, and even though the Gulf 
war was outside its area, Nato mem- 
bership meant America’s allies talked 
the same language and used compat- 
ible equipment and procedures. 

But, equally, -the Russians have 
good reason to regard Nato expansion 
as a threat. The war of words became 
heated last week when Russian offi- 
cials reiterated Moscow’s 1993 Mili- 
tary Doctrine, that it might use 
nuclear weapons in response to a con- 
ventional attack. 

So, is the rush towards Nato’s 


cles in the way, even if the US dunks 
it can use its diplomatic muscle to 


push them aside. Nato enlargement 
has to be ratified by the legislature of 


has to be ratified by the legislature of 
all 16 Nato members, including two- 
thirds of the US Senate. Ttukey has 
already threatened to refuse to ratify 
new members’ accession if its ambi- 
tions to join the European Union-are 
frustrated, as they will continue to be. 

There are important questions, 
about whether the Czech, Polish and 
Hungarian armed forces are ready to 
be integrated into Nato systems! 


But Nato enlargement is not just 
about matters militar y.- The candidate 
members know that. And the US sees 
it that way, too. A senior US diplomat 
earlier this month said he saw Nato 
enlargement as a “second bite at the 
apple”, in frying to complete the 1947 
Marshall Plan,- extending post-war 
reconstruction to the countries frozen 
but by Stalin. 

• However; the Prime Minister 
should warn Mis Albright that this 
laudable aim should not be pursued 
■to the extent of freezing Russia out 
If Nato does have a role in the post- 
cold-war world, it should be to help 
co-ordinate responses to all threats 
to the rule of international law. If that 
is the aim, then present plans for 
~ expansion are potentially dangerous 
because they are too modest, in that 
they do not include Russia and other 
nuclear powers. 

The argument against more' ambi- 
tious expansion is that it would 
weaken a by malting Nato too dif- 
fuse. But Nato was always diffuse. Its 
guarantee spanned the Atlantic, link- 
ing North America and Europe and 
the promise that an attack on one 
would be regarded as an attack on all 
applied to all members, including 
Belgium and Iceland. It always had 
members who were militarily weaker 
than others - notably Greece and 
Turkey. But their membership was 
important for political and strategic 


reasons. The principle of common 
security bound the members to- 
gether. On that basis, Nato enlarge- 
ment should go ahead. But— and the 
but is becoming trigger - it must be 
accompanied by a firm agreement 
which pulls Russia in from the cold 
and binds it firmly into the European 
security system.' 


Mobile menace 
to society 


mhat Norman Lament had the right 
X idea. He just didn’t go far eno ’ 


Instead of putting; a tax on 
phones, he should have banned fee 
things altogether. Some aerials for 
them are apparently being disguised 
as giant plastic trees in rural areas. 
And today we report that masts are 
being installed on school roofs at 
£4,000 a throw — a bizape way to 
attract private sector funding into the 
education system. A teachers’ union 
doesn’t like them because thejruse 
invisible rays and their membe rs, have 
to let in jobsworths in overalls to ser- 
vice them. We don’t like them because 
they make it easierfqr people tffpol- 
lute public places with private Con- 
versations. “Hello? Tm on the train. 
Tm going to be five minutes lati£ ..." 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Liberty and 
illusion in the 
war on drugs 


Sin TWo correspondents (letters, 15 
February) present respectable and 
valid arguments for an alternative 
approach to the “war on drogs”. 
Surety the most important point to 
be considered is individual freedom. 
As John Stuart Mill put it in his 

seminal work On Liberty, first 

published in 1859: “The onty 
purpose for which power can be 


of a civilised community, against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others. 

His own good, either physical or 
moral, is not a sufficient warrant ... 
Over himself, over his own body and 
mind, the individual is sovereign.” 

In the National Drugs Campaign 
Survey commissioned by the 
Health Education Authority in 
1995-1996, 45 per cent of all those 
questioned said that they had taken 
at least one of the listed drugs, and 
54 per cent of 2fl-22-year-olds said 
they had taken cannabis at some 
time. Just how many people need 
to break a law before it is repealed? 
ROBIN PRIOR 
Burnham, Buckinghamshire 


Sin Your review of the report 
Tackling Local Drug Markets 
(Trainspotting: the reality", 13 
February) highlighted the wide 
availability of drugs on the streets 
of London, including methadone. 

Methadone has come to be 
regarded as a cheap and ea.sy 
option in working with drug users. 
In pans of London and otiier areas 
it is now far easier to gel a 
methadone prescription than 
access to drug-free treatment. 

Deaths from methadone 
overdose now outstrip those from 
heroin, and apa's agencies are 
seeing increasing numbers of 
clients who have become addicted 
to methadone purchased on the 
illegal drugs scene. 

Methadone is a palliative 
measure which docs not address 
the real issues behind the drug use. 
While accepting that methadone 
has a role to play, more emphasis 
must be placed upon the ultimate 
goal of treatment, which is to 
motivate and encourage drug users 
to become abstinent. 

PETER MARTIN 
Chief Executive, apa Community 
Drug & A Icohol Initiatives 
London EC I 



Fond memories ; 
of a latchkey kid 


Major mixed up 
about history 


Sir: We have a duty to the children ' 
of our country not" to encourage i 
escapism (letters, 15 February). 

The real abilities to deal with life's , 
problems and insecurity come from 
within ourselves, from our own 
ability to live in reality, to face our • 
problems. 

If there is a “high" to be had. it ! 
will be one of our own malting in i 
the feeling of self-esteem that we : 
will have and the happiness and 
contentment from learning about ; 
integrity, social skills, andUving life 
fully aware, with feelings and 
emotions real - not the drug- 
induced, worthless illusion that we 
are something we are not. 
STEPHEN GILHOOLEY 
London SE27 


Sir: If the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom really thinks that 
resurrecting the Scottish 
Parliament will “destroy a 
thousand years of British history" 
(“Major launches crusade to save 
constitution", 15 February), should 
not his Scottish Secretary remind 
him that there has been a British 
Parliament only since 1707, and 
that 290 years is a significantly 
shorter period than the 410 or 
more years for which the separate 
Scottish Parliament had previously 
existed? 

And as far as England is 
concerned, our last thousand years 
started with this country about to 
become successively part of a 
Scandinavian empire and of 
Norman and Angevin empires — 
and more recently we shared Henry 
VI with France. William III with 
the Netherlands, and George L IT. 
Ill, and IV with Hanover. 

ERIC THOMPSON 
London, NW2 


old Stormont parliament). If the 
granting of autonomy to the Scots 
and Welsh is indeed felt to be 
unjust by the English, there are 
ways of addressing this -principally 
by allowing England as one or 
several regions to opt for the same 
autonomy as is granted to Scotland. 
STEPHEN G LIN STEAD 
Solihull, West Midlands 


Scientists must 
answer for BSE 


King Zog a great 
force for good 


Sir. The West Lothian question is 
certainty a problem to b: addressed 
by pro-devolutionists (letters, 14 
February). However, it onty becomes 


an insuperable stumbling-block to 
those determined to make it so. 


Self-fulfilling 


Sir: If you ask those who’ve paid an 
admission charge if they were 
deterred by having to pay an 
admission charge (“Museum finds 
that money is no object", 14 
February), what answer should you 
expect? 

ROGER HOUGHTON 
Bath. Somerset 


those determined to make it so. 

There are several examples 
abroad of democracies giving a 
special degree of autonomy to 
regions whose representatives in 
the national parliament are not 
restricted as to their voting rights: 
Denmark (Greenland and Hie 
Faeroes); Finland (the Aland 
Islands): Spain (Catalonia and the 
Basque region); Italy (Sardinia, 
Sidly., Trentino-Aho Adige); not to 
mention the United Kingdom (the 


Sir: Andrew G umbel (“Legacy of 
conflict and misrule", 14 February), 
in describing King Zog of Albania as 
“a power-hungry autocrat", does this 
remarkable man a grave injustice. 

Under his rule, first as prime 
minister, then as president and later 
as king, Albania’s agriculture 
flourished, the oil and mining 
industries were developed, ports, 
roads, bridges and electricity 
installations were constructed, a 
gendarmerie was trained by British 
officers, and compulsory education 
introduced for girls as well as boys - 
an innovation in a Muslim country. 

The late Lord Amery described 
Zog as “the most impressive man I 
ever met”. By failing to help Zog 
regain his throne after the Second 
World War, the Western powers 
permitted the Stalinist Enver 
Hatha to pl ung e Albania back into 
the poverty from which Zog had 
done so much to rescue it. 
DONALD FOREMAN 
Secretary-General 
The Monarchist League 
London WC1 


Sir Nicholas Scboon asks “Who 
deserves censure for BSE?"(14 
February) and answers by 
commenting correctly that six 
agriculture ministers did too little 
and too late. 

But the Ministry of Agriculture 
(Maff) scientists who advise the 
politicians are also to blame. The 
macabre and unbiologjcal feeding 
of dead sheep to our cattle began 
after the last war. Many of the 
sheep were, of course, infected with 
scrapie and as their brains - the 
infective tissue - were still in situ 
the then government vets Insisted 
that the agreed industry follow 
strict guidelines designed to protect 
cattle from this almost 
indestructible organism. 

These guidelines included Lhe 
use of fat-solvents in the recycling 
process; the mammalian brain ±5 
very fatty and this manoeuvre 
ensured that brain tissue, complete 
with the infective organism, did not 
get into the cattle feed 

However, in 1981 it was decided, 
in the name of deregulation, that 
the agrifeed industry should no 
longer be shackled by guidelines 
and so they were relaxed The Maff 
scientists, who presumably knew all 
about the scrapie agent, failed to 
intervene. In 1985 the first cow 
went down with BSE and by the 
end of 1986 Maff knew that six 
cows on three forms had died of it. 

They did not then baa the feed 
(why not?): oo the contrary, 
fanners all over the IfK. wen? 


encouraged to buy these new high- 
p rote to rations. 

And the Maff politicians 
instructed their own vets that they 
would face dismissal if they 
published their interesting 
scientific papers on the subject or 
went around talking about a 
scrapie-tike illness now in cattle. 
HC GRANT 
London NW3 

i The author is a neuropathologist 


Plenty of cod in 
other waters 


Sin You are quite right to point out 
that intensive farming methods are 
threatening both our environment 
and our health .(leading article, 14 
February). 

The world’s livestock herds are 
accelerating erosion and 
desertification as vast areas of 
forest are cleared and used for 
grazing cattle. In the United States 


Sir: Following your report (6 
February) bn the threat to cod 
stocks in the North Sea, I felt It 
important* on behalf of the UK fish 
processing industry, to point out 
that Britain does not face an 
imminent cod shortage. 

Current scientific evidence does 
suggest that there is cause for 
concern about North Sea fish 
stocks - and it seems that some 
tough decisions will need to be 
made about reduction of fishing 
effort in order to maintain a 
thriving British fishery for the 
future. 

However, consumers should not 


Sin I must be one of the oldest ' 
surviving “latchkey kids" • 
(“Working lives bring back the' .• 
latchkey fids”, 12 February). 

InJ.924, for economic reasons, 
my mother went back to work. She 
Was one of onty about 9 pier cent of 
married women who did paid work 
outside the home at that time. At 
the age of 10, not only was 1 . . 

responsible for the latchkey, which 
I carried in a purse slung over sty 
shoulder along with ray dinner 
money. I was also in charge of nty. 
younger sister and two other " 
younger chfldrenoiiaur mile-long 
walk to school (ho school buses 
then). 

-My mother leftthe house before 
we did. Sometimes ntyfalher. 
whose vyork jrregqlar, was able 
to see us off. but often I was' " 
responsible forseemgthat the front 
door was securetylatched. . * -• 

We were able to get a bhs home 
from school and arrived Jaomeat 
about 430pm to an empty house. It 
was ray job, as the elder, to tight. the 
gaslight (no electricity then) and 
die foe (kid by my father before 
his departure in the morning)^ ; 

It was then ourjob to lay the _• . 
table foe tea. We took pride in 
doing this correctly. There washo 
sliced bread in those days and I was 
not allowed to cut the loaf, so that 
task had to await my mother’s 
return at about 5.15pm. We filled in 
the short time before her arrival by 
reading comics (TigerTim or Vie 
Children's Newspaper) or starting 
our homework (no televirion or 
even radio to entertain us). When 
my mother arrived we had a light 
tea, helped her with the washing-up 
and then finished our homework 
while she prepared our evening 
meaL We had a family supper when 
my father came home. 

This routine continued until my 
father obtained permanent work 
abroad and we accompanied hgn- 
My mother enjoyed working so she 
continued to work until retirement 


age,but was able to afford help in 
the home. . 


AH is not doom and gloom for 
latchkey kids. The home 
atmosphere is what matters. Gkirs 
was a cheerful home and we ah 
mucked in when necessary. I dp not 
think we suffered from our 
experiences. My sister and I 
received a better education than - 
would have been possiblelhad my 
mother not worked, and are glad 
that she did so. 

AUDREY HUNT 
Woodford Green, Essex 


alone, 85 per cent of topsoil loss is 
attributed to livestock ranching. 


In addition an average 25 gallons 
of water are needed to produce a 
pound of wheat, but 2300 gallons 
of water are needed to produce a 
pound of meaL As your newspaper 
recently pointed out, there is a 
world shortage of water. 

An acre of cereal can produce 
five times more protein than an 


acre devoted to meat production: 
and legumes (beans, lentils, peas) 
can produce 10 times as much. 
Thus the greater the h uman 
consumption of animal products, 
the fewer people can be fed. 

Intensive fa rming is bad for 
hu mans , bad for the environment 
and bad for animals 
J LIND LEY 
Birmingham 


be misled into believing that this 
news means the imminent collapse 
Of cod supply to thi British I . 
market. - J •. 

Britain consumes 25 per cqnt of 
the entire world cod catch but onty 
5 per cent of the total is sourced 
from the endangered North Sea 
fishery. The majority comes from 
well-managed, sustainable fisheries 
such as .the Baltic and Barents Sea, 
where quotas are actually being 
increased 

We would do much to safeguard 
ourpwn fishing industry by 
learning some of the lessons taught 
by these fisheries. ! 

ANDREW THOMAS 
Cftigf Executive 

Booker Fish Division i . 

. Grimsby, Humberside !. 


No knots fur us 


Sir. So chikjren.wfll be' assessed on 
whether (hey can tie their shoe-laces 
when they start school (report, 12 ' 
Februaiy)TWI»t nonsense. Fbur- 
and five-yedr-oldsbave wonderful : 
shoes which depend on Vekfoand 
buckles these' days. Ihave no r 
intention of teaching my son to do 
laws until he is six, when he will.pkk 
it up vety quickly. 

DINAH ROBERTSON 
Lymm, Gieshlrc .... 


Past letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 
fixer 0171-293 2056; e-mail; letters^independenLco.uk). 

E-mail correspondents are asked to gh e a postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


m A letter on defence policy by 
Conor O’Neill, of London SWi4. 


published on 12 February, was ■ 
mistakenly attributed to Ken 
O’NeilL his father, from whose fax 
machine- it was sent. 


Doppelganger?. 

Sin Jbhn ’Rklsh states (February 
15) that Isabelle Happen has' never , 
appeared on the^tage of the - ; 
National Theatre. Last year I 
played there in MaryStuart, which • 
starred -a woman doin^g a quite 
astonishingly convinciag f 
imperatmation of ber.JWouder 
who,itjiahhaVebeeh. : r T;\; 
CHRISTOPHER CAMPBELL^ . ' 
London NIG . " .. . 
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the commentators 


Now art thieves 
aren’t Raffles 

but riff-raff 

who specialise in national treasures 
are likely to be common gangsters who have 
done their homework, says Jojo Moyes 


I Carv'Granrnll^ 5 ? ^ assic ’ To Catch a Thief , lermty that they would “take a chance*' and hang 

**“ roraant ic role of the their-’— 

^^^^“P^cateammgcriroin- “ 
r *** Grace Kelfy cannot 
apartfrom a handful of recent cases, including 

a f 0 ^” g0 °* were recovered from 

£ “ST* ^dresses, the days of the 
Raffles- type thief seem largely to be over. 

B«ai«e according to experts, in the modem 
world ofaxt crime, you are more likely to be talk- 
mg of characters such as the Dublin criminal 
Martin “The General" Cahill, or the purported 
UVF member “Half Track Muflan" tbSTcrf 


aristocratic gentlemen thieves. 

There are two common myths surrounding the 

^ rays Charles Hill, former head of&ot- 

land Yards arts and antiques squad - that he is 
an^OCTatic, and that he is stealing to order for 
a Dr No” figure, complete with secret board of 
priceless objets d'art. “They’re not Raffles-type 
climbers with a box of chocolates. They’re soaal 
dim bmg crooks. They're crimmals, 

whetherit’s drugs, securities or works of arLThey 
start by stealing cars as teenagers, and then 
embark on their criminal career path." 

He rites the example of Cah3L who graduated 
from domestic burglaries 
and stealing hire plant 
equipment, working to- 
wards his a hn of becoming 
a major drug distributor. In 
May 1986 he organised a 
burglary at the home of 
Lord and Lady Beit, whose 
private art collection is con- 
sidered to be one of the 
greatest of the 20th century. 

Hie paintings were to raise 
money for the drugs ven- 
ture. 

Cahill, who is described 
by Hm as ^unsophisticated 
but cunning and persis- 
tent", used one of the paint- 
ings as collateral is a bank 
in Luxembourg. In 1993 he 
sent another to Istanbul in 
the care of a one-legged 
Scotsman known as Half 
Trade Mullan, who was sub- 
sequently arrested attempt- 
ing to swap it for heroin. 

Cahill was later shot dead by, 
the IRA. 

In the booming art theft industry, according 
to Hill, it is men like Cahill wbo are nowthe rule, 
rather than the exception. “Within their network 
the guy that steals the most valuable pictures is 
much more highly regarded than those who steal 
hub-caps. Thar's the pecking order of the crim- 
inal mind," Mr Hill says. “They do boast of what 
they've done to each other. It puts you above the 
guy" who steals the JCB. It’s straightforward one- 
upmanship out of Stephen Batter.'’ 

This is reiterated by Peter Scott, who was once 
known as “the human fly" as a result of his spec- 
tacular career as a cat burglar, during which he 
stole an estimated £30m worth of paintings and 
jewellery. Mr Scott, a farmer public schoolboy 
who has stolen from, among others, Lauren 
Bacall, John Aspinall and Elizabeth Thyfor, con- 
siders himself far removed from the perpetra- 
tors of petty or violent crime. 

“I always had my own particular standards. I 
could hack stealing from the veiy rich ... but I 
couldn’t be too happy on acts ofviol^or steal- 
ing property from people who couldn taffordit, 
he says. Stealing art, he feels, was different. It 
was a vocation that required intricate planning 
and knowledge. “1 had a lot of passionforwhat 
I did. It was more important than anyth ing, e ven 
more than my wives. It was the ultimate orgasm, 
savs Mr Scott, who now works as a renrus coach. 

He would watch four or five country houses, 
as well as a couple of town houses at anyone 
rime. He aiso swotted up. “I know a bit abCT ^ 

You do your research and evim tuallyy ouimow 
who has what. I would only really steal P*ntmgp 

when thev were wanted by someone. Some 
wnen mey wev nictures 



When the cat burglar was a gent: 
Cary Grant wttfi Grace Kelly in 
To Catch a Thief 


SnS^abit like currency 


der on their own walls, 
a pal that did an armed robbery many 
years ago from a country house in Bristol. He 
put one of these paintings up on his wall. 
Twelve years later he batfguests round to din- 
ner that recognised it He got seven yeans." 

Mr Scott, who subsequently wrote a book 
about his experiences, was as famous during the 
Fifties for ms social exploits as for his criminal 
ones. “The fad that 1 was a rampant cat burglar 
did attract some silly upper-class girts," he con- 
cedes. But he says he was never the Raffles char- 
acter the newspapers of the time made him out 
to be. “I was in Groucho's last night with John 
Me Vicar and I said to him, you can start believ- 
ing your own bullshit.” 

Mr Scott believes he may have been the last 
of a dying breed. “Not many people are prepared 
to go into a country house on their own," he says. 
It’s all gangs now. Substances have become the 
easier way for young people to get rich.” 

The world of the gentleman thief has passed, 
he says, because of the increasing sophistication 
of security devices. “You can’t really climb 
about on roofs and ledges today because of the 
cameras. You look at 
houses in The Boltons, 
Grosvenor Square, they're 
all camera’d up.” 

However, according to 
Colin Norvelle-Read of 
: Trace magarine, a register 
of stolen art and antiqui- 
ties, the new breed of art 
thief is matching those 
devices for ingenuity. The 
gentleman player Js being 
.replaced by She profes- 
sional. He may not know 
about ait, but he is well 
aware of the market and 
the “business opportun- 
ities” within iL. 

"The level of planning 
always surprises us. They 
go in there with little slide 
rules stuck up their sleeves. 
One chap went into a 
country house museum 
with a wanting stick with 
notches m the side marking 
the centimetres, so las could 
. note exactly where the 
infrared sensors were. We’ve even had people 
who wear socks which have stripes on for mon- 
itoring infrared sensors. ” 

The new breed of thief, be says, is more busi- 
ness oriented. “You might, have people stealing 
to order. For instance the big business this year 
was garden statuary ... 17th-century urns, fciimt- 
ains -some of them are worth as rmioi as £lff000. 
Country house museums are now so tight with 
CCTV security that if [thieves] wanted to make 
money they had to adapt, to move location. So 
now they come into the garden with cranes.” 
hi one recent unpubbdsed case, a museum that 
had installed £30(yXXhworth of American infrared 
security equipment suffered a burgfaiy after the 
thief shinned up a 50ft drainpipe covered with 
razor-wire. He amply wore kneepads, assuming, 
correctly, dial no one would think to safeguard that 
window. “It’s a terrible thing to say, but if some- 
one really wants a partkadar piece there’s not a 
tot you can do," says Mr Norrelle-Read. 

The audadty of art thieves is stiD something 
that raises them a couple of notches above the 
procurer of drugs or stealer of hub-caps. Mr 
Norrelto-Readt^crE one incident where a thief - 
had walked around a stately heme as a tourist 
and selected a picture with a large gflt frame of 
“something like a Gainsborough woman with a 
horse”. The thief later returned and stole it, sub- 
stituting a cheap poster copy of a woman and 
horse within a cheap grit frame. Nobody noticed 
for several weeks. 

“Bond Street is full of crooks,” says Peter 
Scott. “It’s littered with them,”. His tone is 
vaguely disapproving. Still, as with the- best crim- 
inal logic, what goes around comes around, as 
he himself discovered last week. “Someone just 
stole the hub-caps from my Ford Gina,” he says. 
“I hope he’s enjoying them.” 



Britain booms as the 
health service ails 


B oom! There it goes, 
tip, up and away, a 
great gossamer dia- 
phanous balloon 
rail of hot air. Fuel- 
ing good? Never had it so good, 
or at least not since 1986. Oh, 
happy days are here again. 

So how does it feel to be 
plumb in the middle of the 
boom? Can you sniff it in the 
air? Does it smell of Givenchy 
and Jean-Paul Gaultier? Hear 
the music of cash registers, the 
sap of credit cards whisking 
through the slots. Does ft tipple 
like Issey Miyake pleats over 
the skin? Or slide down the 
throat like a filament of roasted 
red pepper with goats’ cheese, 
dabatta and rocket? 

- %u want to fly to Egypt over 
Easter? Forget iL Egypt is full. 
Watch the star-studded open- 
ings of shimmering chic restau- 
rants, see the queues for tables 
spill out on to the pavements 
from fTpphflm High Street to 
Camden Tbwn. MPs grumble 
that yon can’t get a decent 
table near Westminster for love 
or lots of money. (Boom talk is 
London talk.) 

, No, no, says the Chancellor. 
What boom? Only sustained 
and sustainable steady growth. 
It will last for ever I This time is 
different Yet, from the bounce 
in his Hush Puppies, there is 
boom in the Chancellor’s every 
step. The only difference this 
time is that no one thanks hhn 
for it - if s the feel-go od-no- 
thanks-to-you boom. When win 
the balloon come down? Just 
before the next election. 

Dear children, you who are 
too young to remember a 
decade ago, a word or two of 
warning. We have been, here 
before - it does not last Our 
mediocre growth rate has been 
static at less than Z5 per cent 
since 1850. Even out the little 
booms and busts, that’s what 
you get As ever, the politicians 
eagerly mistake a cyclical 
upturn for permanent bliss - 
growth at 4 to 5 per cent from 
now on. Bat what goes up must 
crane down. 

The South-east I 
kst is puffing fit to burst. ] 


Frank say that demand so far 
exceeds supply in the home 
counties that properties don’t 
even reach tbeir notice-boards; 
they are sold within hours. No 
more negative equity by the end 
of this yean we have lift-off, 
(except for those wretches 
already repossessed). Manor- 
houses, waterside, fop of the 
range, there aren’t enough 
country houses to go round. A 
three-bedroom country house 
at £350,000 last week drew so 
many enquiries that the vend- 
ors demanded best-and-final 
offers in sealed bids and got an 
extra £15,000. “We haven’t had 


fay Folty Toynbee 

rassed to be seen reading it as 
bored passengers glare over 
my shoulder. We are stuck for 
35 minu tes in the tunnel, then 
slowly, slowly we inch past 
filthy, peeling stations, tem- 
pers fraying, pulses racing. 
Cool, huh? I can see Oval sta- 
tion might make a hip backdrop 
for a sultry anorexic modelling 
a Vivienne Westwood, or 
maybe the Spice Girls could 
strut their scrawity little belly- 
buttons on the grungy Ken- 
nington platform. CooL 
What is the story? The same 
old story as last time. More pri- 
vate squandering, more public 


the need for public services on 
which we all depend: safe 
streets, hospitals that work, 
good schools that don’t turn out 
hordes of unemployable yobs, 
public transport that runs reli- 
ably, public places that raise the 
spirits. This is not socialism, 
egalitarianism or the politics of 
envy, but desire for a decent 
quality of life that no amount 
of private, untaxed money can 
purchase. But “we” cannot 
afford it - munch, munch. 

So what is affordability? Take 
the NHS, for it gets the most 


isigne 
ns for< 


plans Tot such minuscule growth 
that it faces calamity never 
before witnessed: by i999 the 
NHS will be £5bn short. If it is 
allowed to fall so far behind, it 
will never catch up because by 
then to get back to where the 
NHS is now would lake a hike 
of 3p on income tax, which no 
chancellor will ever sanction. 
The “we" who couldn't afford it 
will find ourselves paying a lot 
more for private health insur- 
ance to cover the shortfall 


Award of warning, children. We have 
been here before. It does not last 


sealed bids in years,” say the 
agents. Savills tell their buyers 
these prices will rise by 50 per 
cent by the millennium. 

Ian Christie, of the Henley 
Centre for Forecasting, says 
none of the overall figures tell 
the story. “Averages are mean- 
ingless. This is the winner- 
takes-all economy. Consumer 
confidence? Everyone knows 
it's a risk economy now, if s just 
a matter of ’how lucky do you 
feel?'” Even the winners fear 
becoming the next downturn’s 
losers. 

“Cool Britannia” said Time 
magazine ’s cover, extolling the 
triumph of booming Brit cul- 
ture — the Sixties all over again: 
for Beatles, Bridget Riley and 
Carnaby Street read Oasis, 
Damien Hirst and Galliano. 
This issue of VZmity Fan * s front 
cover has joined the stampede. 
Booming, they say. It’s money, 
from the Lottery flowing into 
the arts, it's the Eurostar train, 
the relaxation of archaic licens- 
ing laws, London, nerve centre 
of oop, clothes, movie-malting 
and gastron omy . Even Tony 
Blair is cool (what?) 

I sit on the Northern Line 
reading ail this, frankly embai- 


squalor. Booming in Beau- 
champ Place, bust in the Health 
Service. “Credit is going ban- 
anas!” says one economist. 
Banana republic. The rich get 
richer, the poor fall even further 
behind. Never has the income 
gap been so wide this century. 
This is like the lastjzndert£cfe, 
decadent Edwardian country 
house parties in the midst of 
agricultural slump. Meanwhile, 
in every boom the 25 per cent 
of people on small, fixed pen- 
sions, on social security, sickness 
and unemployment benefit fall 
further behind the rest up goes 
the balloon, down stay tbe 
downsized and downtrodden. 

The money that is supposed 
to flow into the Ueasury on each 
upturn never flows back into 
public services. Cool or what? 
The universal political doctrine 
is that w can afford no more for 
anything. Not for transport, 
health or afl the schemes that 
prevent crime. The “we” who 
cannot afford these things is the 
very same “we” lunching in 
Quaghno’s and Mezzo. 

Do I seek socialism, I ask 
myself suddenly, bemused. No, 
tms is only a demand for the 
free market to be tempered by 


Raising the alarm in a recent 
brilliant Analysis programme 
unequivocal universal support on Radio 4, Andrew DOnot of 
In the Wirral, concern about the Institute of Fiscal Studies 

reminds us that how much we 
spend on the NHS is a matter 
of choice, not an economic law. 
Affordability is in the eye of the 
voter. But who will alert the 
voter that both parties are 
knowingly signed up to an 
NHS-kiUing budget? 

Remember Gordon Brown’s 
words: “I’ve on iron commit- 
ment to stability in public 
finances ... our programme 
requires no new spending ... 
and 1 can confirm also that we 
will be making no dcw com- 
mitments in our manifesto 
which require additional spend- 
ing." Let us pray that he is lying 
through his teeth. In the mean- 
time, boomers, enjoy! 


tbe NHS is tbe first reason ou 
the lips of those doing nicely 
who nevertheless plan to switch 
to Labour. Little do they know. 

A reminder of the figures: the 
NHS needs nearly 3 per cent 
real growth to keep up with 
more old people, new treat- 
ments and drugs; it has had 75 
per cent more in real terms 
since 1979. Now Gordon Brown 


These guilty names shall not escape . . . 


I have in my hand a list of the 

pSEgar* 

bonified the whole of Britain. 

What deed? . 
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You know who I am talking about 
I am talking about the people 
who were condemned in the Scott 
Report as having consistently tied 
to P&r&amenU afl of u*om refused 
to resign or even admit any guflL 
I am talking about the people who 

soW off our railways cheap for a 
quick buck and have toft them to rot 

1 am talking about the people 
who have let our roads choke with 
traffic and our air SO with pollution. 

I am talking in very short 
sentences so that you understand 
what I am saying. 

So that I don’t have to do a lot of 

nudging and winking. 

Unlike Sir Richard Scott, who 
made the mistake of using lots of - 
long sentences and gentlemanly 
circumlocutions in his report, so 
that the people he accusedcouid 
say, “Well, he never actually said 

that I lied.” . , . _ „ 

So that now Sir Richard Scott 

written a damning repot and 
nobody sees it that wayl If oigl 



Miles 

Kington 


I have the names of the liars, the 
cheats, the fraudsters who have 
brought this country low down the 
European league 'and made us a 
laughing-stock. 

I have the names of the people 
whose lying inefficiency inflicted 
B$E on this country. 

The names of chose who refused 
to testify to Brussels about BSE. 

I have the names of those who 
pretended to be tough on crime, 
and let crime increase. 

Who pretended to put more 
people m prison, and let more 


i said they would preserve 
our town centres and let them die. 
ffbr heaven’s sake get to the point? 


of hinting delicately at the facts.” 

This is not a mistake I intend to 
make today. 

I have the names of the guilty 
people, and I am not afraid to 
name them. 

When a person lies, I say that be 
lies I do not say, Hke Sir Richard 
Scott, that “he might have done 
better to adhere more pedantically 
to the facts as he knew them”. 


■C 


>le I am talking about 
are tbeTbty government and their 
undented quangos and their 
obedient chairmen and their 
lickspittle local bureaucrats and 
their time-serving hangers-on, and 
the men who ask questions for 
money, and the ... 

am very afraid that you may lose 
the attention of your audience if you 
do not name some names soon. Ed\ 


They may sue me if they wish. 
Hie men who have made Britain a 
byword for sleaze arid cheap profit 
in the last decade and a halt may 
sue me all they like. I wish they 
would. I dare them to. 

From 10 Downing Street ou 
downwards, I challenge the 
mediocrities, the haff-chaneers, the 
opportunists, the small-time fraud- 
sters to take me to courtThey know 
they are guilty, so they will not dare. 

And I challenge the people who 
put them there to take me to court! 

Yes, the people who in 1992 
voted for this tawdry government, 
the Sun-reading, burger-eating, 
soap-watching mass public woo put 
these guilty men m power, the 
voters who connived to hand the 
keys of the family silver to the petty 
crooks - 1 challenge them to say 
they are not accomplices to this 
horrifying and sordid chapter! 

Tbmorrow I name the people in 
the Ibiy {government who have 
done their best to nun this country! 

And I name all those gullible or 
scheming people who voted for 
them in 1992! 

/ Oh, no you don't! Ed] 


Arthritis can 
affect any age. 



...it could destroy 
your happiness too. 


Rheumatic diseases can affect women of any age. There are 
over 6 million female sufferers in Britain today with diseases 
from juvenile Chronic Arthritis through to Osteoporosis. 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism Council for Research is the only 
major UK charity financing medical research to fight these painful 
and destructive diseases. Please help us in our battle todav. 
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Phil 

Hyams 


Tony Hawes 


Phil Hyams was the last or [he 
great showmen responsible for 
Britain's most spectacular cin- 
emas. He was a flamboyant 
figure who loved the limelight 
- impulsive, temperamental, 
but likeable and fair-minded. 
He often worked by “hunches" 
and his hunches were rarely 
wrong. 

Assisted by his younger 
brothers Sid and Mick, be 
put buildings of eye-popping 
grandeur in reach of the work- 
ing classes in some of London’s 
dreariest suburbs- The Hyams' 
greatest undertaking was the 
State at Kilburn. north London, 
on a three-and-a-haJf-acre site. 
The largest of all English cine- 
mas with 4.004 seals and a tow- 
er visible for miles around, it 
survives as a bingo club. The 
Hyams also promoted the Troxy 
in Commercial Road. Stepney, 
resplendently brought back to 
life for bingo in 1992 after 
three decades of decay. 

The Hyams - father- a Russ- 
ian immigrant baker in the 
East End of London - had 
helped finance the new Popu- 
lar cinema in Commercial 
Road, Stepney, in 1912 and his 
teenage son Phil worked there 
in the evenings to team the busi- 
ness. Joined in 1919 by the qui- 
eter. more reflective Sid, Phi] 
built up a small circuit that in- 
cluded the Canterbury in West- 
minster Bridge Road. He 
claimed that the years he spent 
in the early 1920s reviving the 
fortunes of this former music 
hall were the happiest of his life. 

In 1927 the Hyams convert- 
ed a vast tramshed into their 
first super cinema: the Broad- 
way at Stratford, east London 
(no longer standing). Thanks to 
a versatile and gifted architect, 
George Coles, the auditorium 
looked palatial, and Coles went 
on to design all the cinemas the 
Hyams initiated. Phil demon- 
strated his flair for showmanship 
when he learned that the Prince 
of Wales was a keen supporter 
of British Legion events and of- 
fered the Broadway free for a 




Hyams: died aged 102 


, raU y just before the 
official opening. The Prince 
obligingly attended and no 
new cinema ever bad more 
national publicity. 

In 1928, the Hyams sold their 
circuit to the newly formed 
Gaumont British combine, then 
started afresh as H&G JKinemas 
in partnership with Major AJ. 
Gale. Three live elephants ap- 
peared at the 1930 opening 
night of the Elephant and Cas- 
tle Trocadero - externally pon- 
derous, it boasted a sumptuous 
3,500-seat auditorium with elab- 
orate Renaissance decoration 
and an atmosphere of magical 
expectation that never faded. 
The Hoxy Stepney followed in 
1933, of equal size, but in the 
art deco mode. (There was also 
the ‘ftoc-ette Bermondsey, an 
existing cinema taken over and 
renamed.) 

The Hyams’ philosophy was 
“If you give ’em value for mon- 
ey, they’ll come”, and their 
cine-variety shows were leg- 
endary; not just two films, a 
newsreel and organ interlude, 
but huge variety bills featuring 
top artists of the day. “Mr Phil", 
and “Mr Sid" (as the Hyams 
were known to all) were un- 
usually generous employers: at 
the ead of a good week, staff 
would often find a bonus in their 
pay-packets. 

The cinemas also featured 
amateur talent contests. One 
night at the Trocadero, Phil 
went to the rescue of a hapless 
young singer who was being 
mercilessly barracked. He per- 
suaded the audience to give her 
a chance, recalling another ter- 
rified novice who had received 
a fair hearing - Grade Fields. 
His story was. he readily con- 
fessed off-stage, “a pack of 
lies". 

The Hyams linked with Gau- 
moot in 1935 to expand further, 
forming Gaum out Super cine- 
mas. Brother Mick was on 
board as theatre controller. At 
Kilburn, their long-gestating 
Troxy had become the Gaumont 
State when it opened at Christ- 
mas 1937. Here a modern 
skyscraper tower with full 
broadcasting facilities rose 
above an entrance hall in Ital- 
ian Renaissance style with mar- 
ble floors and columns, pink 
mirrors, and two chandeliers 
modelled on those in the ban- 
queting ball at Buckingham 
Palace. It was a place fit for roy- 
alty and in fact Queen Mary reg- 
ularly came to programmes in 
the 1940s. 

The State's vast auditorium 
continued the classical theme 
but in a less elaborate, less 
overwhelming style than at the 
Trocadero. The huge stage, or- 
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The Gaumont State, KMnnn, the largest of a0 EngKsfi commas when the Hyams opened it hi 1937 


chestra pit, Wurlitzer organ, 
twenty dressing rooms, band 
room and scenery workshop 
were all pullo use for frequent 
live shows over the years - 
from ballet and dreuses to 
pantos and pop concerts. 

This was the Hyams’ last 
great venture. With war immi- 
nent, they worried about then 
concentration of inner Lon- 
don properties and sold off 
projects at Holloway and 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

The Blitz did indeed have a 
devastating effect. Audiences 
were scared to enter the Tfrv 
cadcro and Stale at the height 
of the bombing and they were 
dosed for several weeks to save 
mone> r . The Hvams sold out to 
Gaumont in 1944, just before 
the post-war boom in atten- 


dances made goldmines out of 
their huge theatres. 

In 1947 the Hyams launched 
a distribution company called 
Eros Films. This reissued hun- 
dreds of old Hollywood fav- 
ourites like Beau Geste and 
The Road to Singapore and also 
backed new films by British pro- 
ducers, ranging from the 
Frankie Howerd comedy The 
Runaway Bus (1953) and the 
star-laden war drama The Sea 
Shall Not Have Them (1954) to 
exploitative material like the 
Soho vice drama The Flesh Is 
Weak (1957) plus Cliff Richard's 
screen debut in Serious Charge 
{ 1959). Old music halls at Croy- 
don and Lewisham were turned 
into Eros cinemas. 

By the late 1970s, the Hyams 
were left with only the Biograph 


in Wilton Road, Victoria, an old 
fleapit which they had never 
been able to sell and which, in 
the spirit of P.T. Bamum, was 
inaccurately promoted as 
Britain's oldest operating cine- 
ma. This dosed suddenly in 
1983, to be demolished in days. 

But both the State Kilburn 
and Troxy Stepney stand, as list- 
ed buildings and monuments to 
the taste and daring of Phil and 
his brothers. In fact. Phil Hyams 
celebrated his 100th birthday at 
a reception in Kflbum alongside 
the Slate. 

Allen Eyles 

Philip Hyams, film exhibitor 
bom London 26 March 1894: 
married 1919 Yetta Kramer (two 
sons); died London 8 Jarutan r 
1997. 


“Tony Hawes, meet p enis Gif- 
ford,” said Bob Monkhouse 
and Denis Goodwin after a 
broadcast they had written for 
CyrO Fletcher and Betty Astell. 
“He likes Laurel and Hardy 
too.” Which is about as name- 
dropping a start for an obituary 
as has ever been written. We 
shook hands, had a beer and 
soon discovered we had even 
more m common than comedy. 

He was a regular in the RAF; 
I was recently demobbed. He 
was a cartoonist with a penchant 
for comic stripy I was the same. 
He liked old movies and trav- 
elled miles to catch up on Boris 
Karloff reissues; so did I. In no 
time at all we were teaming up 
as comedy writers in the wake 
of our pals, Monkhouse and 
Goodwin, and our first business 
card read, “Gifford and Hawes 
for your scripts of course!" 

Our career was held back tty 
Tony’s RAF contract, but in a 
while we were progressing fast 
enough for him to borrow from 
Bob enough money to buy him- 
self out. I wasn't smart enough 
to take this as a warning of the 
shape of thing s to come. After 
some years of buying Tony 
threepenny-worth of chips to eat 
on the borrowed fourpeimy bus- 
ride home, we went our separate 
ways. But we came together 
a gain fa time, and concluded our 
relationship, suddenly and 
shockingly, the best of chums. 

Hawes was born in Black- 
heath, south-east London, in 
1929, and joined the art staff of 
the Bristol Evening World as an 
apprentice cartoonist. A little 
later he came back to London 
in a slightly superior art job at 
the Daily Mail, helping their car- 
toonist “Spot” (Arthur Potts) 
draw the daily strip starring that 
paper's revived pre-war chil- 
dren’s character Teddy Thil. 
Hawes's most endearing, some 
would say irritating, charm was 
his regular recounting from 
memory the opening lines of a 
strip serial starring the mouse's 
insect mentor. Dr B (Beetle). 

After National Service, 
Hawes failed to rejoin the Mail, 
so signed on for a term. It was 
1952 when we met, 1953 when 
we turned into a team. The BBC 
started a weekly concert party 
called The. Light Optimists , an 
old-fashioned tide for a new- 
. fashioned series designed to star 
new talent and new writers. We 
had a go, sent in a script, and 
were thrilled to be sent tickets 
to see it performed. Of the 
handful of three-mimiters we 
wrote, the best was a monologue 
for an old tram driver which be- 
gan: “I am a driver- Albert Dri- 
ver!" It was performed by a 
youthful newcomer who was al- 
ready specialising in quivery 
old-timers, Clive Duno. 

The best thing we wrote to- 
gether came to nought. Hawes 
bad suggested wc take a trip to 
the Brixton Empress, where 
who should be appearing but 


Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy. 

making their last lap of Britain. 

From the moment the band 
struck up with their signature 
tune, “The Dance of the Cuck- 
oos", we were in a trance, "But 
they look just like them!", I said. 

After the sketch, we went 
round to the stage door. We had 
suddenly come up with the idea 
that we might write a radio spe- 
cial for them. Yes. Mr Laurel 
and Mr Hardy would be pleased 
to see us. Well, we saw Mr Lau- 
rel and Mr Hardy. That is. we 
saw Mr Laurel, rather frail but 
very forthcoming, and we saw 
Mr Hardy at long range, red- 
faced and puffing, through his 
dressing-room door. 

Yes. said Stan, we might try, 
but they would want to see the 
script first, and here you are. 
boys, have an autographed pho- 
tograph apiece. Hearts beating, 
we started work. We presented 
the final half-hour to Bill Wors- 
ley, the producer of Workers 
Playtime. “We will see what 
they say,” he said. They said no, 
but whether it was Stan and ON 
lie or the BBC who said it. we 
never knew. The title, by the 
way, was Laurel and Hardy Move 
to the Moon. Science fiction 
was all in the air in those days. 

We were taken on as a team 
by Hector Ross Radio Produc- 
tions, under Monty Bailey- 
Watson, who made pro- 
grammes for sponsors to 
broadcast over Radio Luxem- 
bourg. We were to take over the 
devising of stunts for a show 
bought from America called 
People Are Funny. The Sunday 
we went to see a recording, the 
show's host, Peter Martyn. died. 
In came an unknown Vic Per- 
ry, a cabaret pickpocket He de- 
livered a weeping obituary for 
a man he had never seen or met 
in which he told us bow Mar- 
tyn was even now hosting a great 
audience participation show 
for St Peter at the pearly gates. 

Hawes was hived off to write 
a new series called Stalling a Sec - 
ond, sponsored by the Co-Op 
and starring Paul Carpenter as 
the quizmaster, while I took 
over the stunt devising for Peo- 
ple Are Funny. Our producer 
was a John Whitney, who later 
surprised everybody who knew 
him by achieving national fame 
as Director-General of the IB A 

Commercial television 
brought Touy Hawes to the at- 
tention of the public, if not by 
name. His uncredited voice an- 
nounced Sunday Night at the 
London Palladium, and later de- 
scribed the prizes which were 
“on the conveyor bell tonight" 
for Bruce Forsyth’s and Larry 
Grayson’s long-runnmg series 
The Generation Game. U was 
this show which brought us to- 
gether again as writers, creating 
stunts and sketches for viewer 
volunteers to perform in com- 
petition. It was Hawes who 
gave the nation the catchphrase 
description ‘A CuddJy Toy". 


Among tiic mam’ television 
series which Hawes scripted 
were 77ie Dickie lUlctuuwSiunw 
The Libentce Show and Hippo- 
drome. Perhaps the best re- 
membered is the original Des 
O'Connor Show, with its com- 
ic line-up of a purodic quartet 
featuring scowling little John- 
ny Vvvyan and the eatchphrase 
•‘One more time!" 

Hawes also had a go at act- 
ing in films, thanks to his mem- 
bership of Gerry's Club, run by 
Gerald Campion, television's 
Billy Burner, and where, inci- 
dentally. Hawes met his firei 
wife. Helen, the barmaid. He 
placed small roles in The Soap- 
box Derin ■ ( W57). a feature fo T 
the Children ’s Him Foundation, 
Piccadilh ■ Third Stop (I960) 
and The Frightened City (1961). 
in both of which he played the 
foppish Lord Buncholme^- 
“pronounced Bunch-humel” 

He also scripted several small 
pictures, beginning with Hair of 
the Dog (l9ol), in which Regi- 
nald Beckwith starred as a com- 
missionaire at a razorbladc 



Hawes: ‘A Cuddly Toy’ 

factory who caused a strike by 
growing a beard. Another was 
Strictly for the Birds ( 1 9 63), with 
that forgotten talent Tony 
Turner as a Soho gambler. 

Our paths crossed again 
when he guested on my Looks 
Familiar series, and he later be- 
came programme associate on 
Quick on the Draw, created to 
showcase popular cartoonists. 
We came together again with 
the Laurel and Hardy Appre- 
ciation Society. I had organised 
the Film Funsters, the first 
British “Tent” of the Sons of Lhe 
Desen as it was known, but 
found the work too demanding. 
A new organiser got both of us 
involved with the first ever 
International Convention, 
which took place in Hollywood 
in 1980. Hawes and I both went 
and met Stan Laurel's daugh- 
ter, Lois. A little later Hawes 
married her. Thus does life tie 
itself neatly together, provided 
you live long enough. 

Denis Gifford 

Anthony John Hawes, actor and 
scriptwriter bom London 23 
March 1929: Mice married (one 
son); died Tarzana. California 13 
February 1997. 


Mary Bancroft 


Edith Cotterill 


Mary Bancroft was that rarity 
in real life, a glamorous upper- 
class spy. She reached that con- 
dition by the tried and tested 
method of having a love affair 
with a man who was himself one 
of the most important spies of 
the Second World War and 
went on to be the nu«sl cele- 
brated chief of America’s 
Central Intelligence agency. 

Allen Welsh Dulles had 
served as an .American secret 
agent in Switzerland during the 
First World War. After the 
United States joined lhe Second 
World War, Colonel “Wild Bill" 
Donovan, head of the Office 
of Strategic Services, precursor 
of the CIA. gave Dulles the 
assignment of returning to 
Switzerland to create a network 
of intelligence inside Nazi 
Germany. 

Dulles sent an NBC radio 
technician. Gerald Mayer, 
ahead to begin identifying pos- 
sible agents, and one of the first 
people Mayer recruited was 
Mary Bancroft. 

Then □ handsome, bored 
married woman aged 38. Mary 
Bancroft had dropped out of 
Smith College in Massachu- 
setts. and rebelled against the 
ultra-respectable life of a debu- 
tante in Beacon Hill, the May- 
fair of Boston, where she was 
brought up by her stepgrand- 
faihcr. C.\V. Barron, who was 
the publisher of the Wall Street 
Journal and the founder of the 


business magazine which bears 
his name. Something of a Bright 
Young Thing, not to say a 
“goer”, in the Jazz Age. Ban- 
croft had been married twice, 
first to an .American, then, to the 
surprise of her friends, to a Swiss 
accountant called Jean Rufe- 
nachL She tired of die marriage, 
and Grst wrote a novel, then be- 
gan to study the work of the 
great Swiss psychologist, Carl 
Gustav Jung. 

She had many lovers, and as 
her husband's work took him 
away from home frequently, she 
was in restless and emotional- 
ly available mood - “randy and 
ready", says Dulles's biograph- 
er - when, early in December 
1942, she was introduced to 
Allen Dulles over a drink at the 
ultra-discreet Hotel Baur am 
Lac in Zurich. Her upper-class 
credentials appealed to Dulles, 
himself the nephew and grand- 
son (and later die brother) of 
.American Secretaries of State, 
and a partner in the powerful 
New York law firm. Sullivan & 
Cromwell. But she wa$ also a 
highly intelligent woman who 
had been living in Switzerland 
since 1934 and had acquired 
excellent French and German. 

He quickly put the relation- 
ship on a more intimate basis by 
asking her to help him to find 
some bed-linen, scarce in 
wartime Bern, where he lived 
under diplomatic cover, and she 
obliged by lending him some 


from her husband's country 
chalet. 

Within days he took her for a 
walk along (he lake in Zurich and 
put his double proposition to her 
with bluntness close to effron- 
tery. “We can let the work cov- 
er ihc romance." he said, “and 
the romance cover the work." 

Before long both work and 
romance had settled into an ef- 
ficient and pleasurable rou- 
tine. Eveiy morning, at precisely 
9.20. DuUes would telephone 
Bancroft and tell her what re- 
ports he needed translated. 
They kept their conversation se- 
cure by using American slang, 
something that was more im- 
penetrable in Switzerland in 
1943 than it would be today. 

Once a week she would take 
the train from Zurich to Bern, 
and check in at a cheap hotel 
opposite the station. She would 
then take a taxi to Dulles’s 
comfortable home, where they 
would spend the day preparing 
a report for Washington. That 
evening Dulles would report to 
Donovan over a more or less se- 
cure radio-telephone, high tech- 
nology for the day. Spy master 
and spy mistress would then 
retire to bed together. 

After a while. Dulles gave 
Bancroft the assignment of 
editing a book written by Hans 
Bernd Gisevius. an upper-class 
Prussian military intelligence of- 
ficer who was both an agent of 
Admiral Canaris's Abwehr se- 


cret intelligence service, and a 
member of the anti-Nazi un- 
derground. He was naturally 
one of Dulles's most prized 
contacts inside the German 
Resistance. Before long, Mary 
was romantically involved with 
Gisevius too. 

At the same time as she was 
becoming drawn deep into the 
web of intelligence-gathering 
and anti-Nazi plotting in 
Switzerland, Bancroft was get- 
ting more and more involved in 
her study of Jungiun psycholo- 
gy, and eventually became a 
confidante of Jung himself. 

Her relationship with DuUes 
soon began to cool; he was a 
physically ardent but emotion- 
ally cold lover who once de- 
manded that they make love 
hastily on a sofa “to clear his 
head" before an important 
meeting. After Lhe end of the 
war, Dulles was joined in 
Switzerland by his wife Clover. 
She lost no time in telling Ban- 
croft that she w-as aware of her 
relationship with her husband 
and that she approved of it, and 
the two women became close 
friends for life. 

Later, after Dulles had be- 
come the first head of the new 
Central Intelligence Agency 
and she had returned to New 
York, Bancroft also became 
close, though apparently not 
sexually involved with, Henry 
Luce, the publisher of Time and 
Life, whose wife, Care Booth 



Bancroft ‘randy and ready’ 

Luce, was another of Allen 
Dulles's lovers. She became a 
leading champion of Jung’s psy- 
chology in the United Stales and 
wrote a number of articles in 
learned journals about his work. 

The relationship with the 
Dulles family became even clos- 
er when, in 1952, Bancroft's 
daughter, Mary Jane, married 
Horace Taft, son of the con- 
servative candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, and Allen DuUes gave 
lhe bride away. 

In 1983 Mary Bancroft wrote 
her memoirs, which she called 
Autobiography of a Spy. 

Godfrey Hodgson 

Mary Bancroft, spy: bom 29 Oc- 
tober 1903: twice married (one 
daughter); died New \brk 10 
January 1997. 


Edith Cotterill was bom in a cel- 
lar during a Zeppelin raid on 
Tipton gasworks in 1916. Lat- 
er she spent 25 years as a dis- 
trict nurse in Tipton, at the heart 
of the Black Country which in- 
dustry made “black by day, red 
by night" so that Queen Victo- 
ria would only go through itwith 
the blinds of the train window 
drawn. Cotterill loved it and on 
retirement was the author of a 
best-selling book about her ex- 
periences as a Black Country 
nursing sister. Nurse on Call. 

Educated at Wolverhamp- 
ton Girls* High School Edith 
Humphries dedded to become 
a nurse. “I did it to get away 
from home, and to escape the 
vicar who wanted me to become 
a missionary." At Margate Hos- 
pital when war broke out in 1939 
she met her future husband, 
Harry Cotterill, a patient res- 
cued from a minesweeper. He 
too -and other crew brought in 
- came from the Black Coun- 
try and Edith was called on to 
act as an interpreter. “They’re 
supposed to be British but they 
can't speak a word of Eng lish." 
a fellow nurse said. 

After a wartime marriage 
and the birth of- two daughters 
Edith Cotterill returned to nurs- 
ing as a district nurse in Tipton, 
where her chief petty officer 
husband had become ambu- 
lance station officer. The death 
of her teenage daughter Judith 
stimulated CotteriU to take up 


writing. She was encouraged to 
write articles and poems by 
Harold Parsons, editor of the 
Black Countryman, the maga- 
zine of the Black Country So- 
ciety. In 1973 the society 
published her slim volume 
Black Country Nurse at Large. It 
sold 9,000 copies locally and at- 
tracted the attention of a liter- 
ary agent, who persuaded her 
to write an enlarged. Anglicised 
version. Nurse on Call. Pub- 
lished in 1986, it became a 
best-seller. Women's Own fea- 
tured iL “Sod din besom yo’m 
bin writin abewr me," a patient 
chided Conerill. “Burra I wull 
say this for yer. Nus. yo’ gorra 
good noddle on ye." 

Readers loved Nurse cat Call 
because it took them into the 
other world of nursing which is 
beyond hospitals. The nurse 



Cattertl: a ‘good nodcSe’ 


who works on the district (the 
term now is in the community) 
meets the patient on the pa- 
tient’s own territory, whereas 
the patient in a hospital is on the 
nurse's own ground. It makes a 
difference to the relationship. 
And Cotterill's beat was not 
along country lanes but streets 
of tenements. She transmuted 
real stories of bed bugs, im- 
pacted faeces and banknotes 
sodden because the patient had 
them in bed for sale-keeping. 
They were told with humour 
tinged with sadness, and 
highly readable. 

An animal lover - on leaving 
school she showed at Cruft's the 
first puppy to win the champi- 
onship- Edith Cotterill donat- 
ed the bulk of her royalties to 
animal charities. She never 
wrote the sequel to Nurse on 
Call which her publisher want- 
ed but up to her death was writ- 
ing pieces and poems for the 
Black Country Society - such as 
“A Plea from a District Nurse": 

Please be kind «o district nurses, 

Don't belabour us with curses. 

Even (hough we may (cub Lough- 

We are bu3t of tender bluff. 

Laurence Dopson 

Edith Humphries, district nurse 
and writer bom Tipton. Stafford- 
shire 24 Jarman' 1916; married 
1940 Harry Cotterill (died 1932; 
one daughter, and one daughter 
deceased); died Machynlleth 
Powys 1 February 1997. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

WOLFERS: On 6 Fchni.ii>’ to Eiicllc 
■inJ iYiirr. u sun. Jeremy Philip 
Jacques, a brother for Felix! 

Announcements Cor Gazette BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
.Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths. Memo- 
rial services. Wedding anturenaries. In 
Mrmoriamt should lx sent in writing 
to lhe Gazette Editor; The Independent. 
I Canada Square. Canary Wharf. Lon- 
don El 4 SDL, telephoned lo 01 7 1-293 
2011 1 24-hour answering machine 
0171-W 20121 or b«d id 0171-293 
2010. and are charged at £&5Q a line 
i VAT extra). 


Birthdays 

Sir Derek Andrews, former senior 
civil scrvanL ok Mr Yasser Arafat, 
chairman, Palestine National Au- 
thority, 68; Mr Alan Bales, actor. 63; 
Mr Jim Brown, actor. 62; Mr Bryan 
Cassidy, MEP, 63: Mr lb in Clausen, 
former chairman and chief executive. 
Bank America Carp, 74: Dr Gordon 
Cook, Senior Lecturer in Clinical Sci- 
ences. London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, b5; Miss An- 
gela Eagle MP. 3tr. The Earl of B- 
gin and Kincardine. Lord-Lieutenant 
of Fife. 73: Lord Pool, solicitor and 
conservationist. 88: Miss Prunella 
Get actress, 47: Mr Benue Grant 
MP, 53; Mr Douglas Hoyle MP, 67: 
Mr Baity Humphries, entertainer, 63: 
Sir Gordon Jones, former chair- 
man, Yorkshire Water. 70; Mr 
Richard Kennedy. Head Master. 
Highgaic School.' 4fi; Mr Andrew 


Leigh, general manager, lhe Old Vic. 
56; Miss Julia McKemic. actress and 
singer. 56; General Sir John Mogg. 
former Deputy Supreme Allied 
Commander. Europe. S4; Professor 
Dr Claire Policy. former Principal. St 
Anne’s College. Oxford. 66; Mr 
Gene Pitney, coumry and western 
singer and composer. 56: Mrs Ruth 
RendelL crime novelist. 67; Miss Pa- 
tricia Rouiledge, actress, 68: Mr 
Michael Shexsby MP, 64; Lord Stynq 
of Hadley, a Lord of Appeal in Or- 
dinary, 67: Commandant Mary Tal- 
boL former Director. WRNS. 75: Sir 
Anthony Wilson, former head of the 
Government Acanmiancy Service, 69. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Ronald Arbulhnon Knox, 
theologian. 1SS8. Deaths: Giordano 
Bnmo. philosopher, burnt at the 
slake 1600; Moiieie (Jean -Baptiste 


Poquelin }. playwright 1 673; (Harry; 
Heinrich Heine, poet. 1856; Gr aham 
Vivjaa Sutherland, painter. 1980; 
Evelyn Laye (Elsie Evelyn Lay), ac- 
tress and ringer. 1996. On this day: 
a majority in the House of Commons 
decided that Britain should join the 
Common Market. 1972 Today is the 
Feast Day of Si Evcrmod. Si Finan 
of Undisfarne, St Fin tan of Gonccn- 
agh. St Leman. The Seven Servile 
Founders and Saints Theodulus and 
Julian. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

iMijlBBUBBhlKibiSpnWiulMaa. 

TV Prail^a. ihc PniK iV WjlcS 

InMtuM >4 AiOMnlm. mil< lie (Ocmn-rt 
LmdUtoT-O^idlKlinc. Kcoi FllMm Ai 
Hnwnrv *~-n»mmln«l ■ i-nrml .n-HTilkil III ih 
hfcn Sa C^hr. mb I Juw id 

cnppmcnK L« (V Ruyai H.'Og Fnrec. 

Changing of the Guard 

The Centre Mourned Rr gmca i mem, 

IV Octal* Lile Omni al Ham fim h Ham, 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the 
reporters of the All England 
Law Reports. 

Children 

Re C (minors: care proceedings; or. 
diuoiy residence); FsmDIWallJ) 17 
December 1996. 

Where a family, whose child- 
ren were subject to an interim 
care order, moved from ooe 
local authority's area to an- 
other’s, thereby losing ordinary 
residence in the first area but 
without yet acquiring it in lhe 
other, the local authority to 
whom the interim care order 
had been made remained the 
designated authority under s 


CASE SUMMARIES 
— — ♦ ■ 

17 February 1997 


38(1) of the Children Act 
1989. The fact that a local 
authority permitted children to 
remain at home under an 
interim care order did not 
constitute the provision of 
accommodation within s 
25f l)(a) of the AcL Therefore 
s 105(6 } did not apply and the 
conn was free to look at the 
ordinary residence of the chil- 
dren under s 38(1) without 
applying the disregard under s 
105(6). 

Annie Breutuvil f Christopher Hinde, 
Hackney LBC) for the first local au- 


thority: Andrew Me Faria nc (Jonathan 
Jessup. Surry CC\ for the second local 
authority: Joan Moore (John Ford ) for 
the mother: Lawrence Cohen, solicitor 
I Stuart MUlcr.t Co) for the guardian ad 
[item. 

Solicitor 

HnfiiiigluBi Estates Lid * Wlfale & 
Ptra: ChD (Ligbdnon J) 10 December 
1996. 

A competent solicitor, practis- 
ing in the field of conveyanc- 
ing or commercial law. should 
be aware of the trap laid by s 
34 of the Income and Ihxes Act 


1988, which applied where pay- 
ment of a premium was re- 
quired under a lease for not 
more than 50 years and by 
virtue of which the landlord was 
treated as becoming entitled to 
an amount by way of rent at the 
date when the lease was grant- 
ed. The defendant solicitors' 
firm failed to advise the plain- 
tiff that the structure of the 
relevant transaction would ex- 
pose it to a charge to tax which 
could be avoided by formal al-. 
terations, and therefore was 
negligent. 

Michael Jeffens (Ernest H. Godson A 
Co. Sleaford) for the plamrijf; William 
Stewan-Smidi (BarlawLxdrAGiBxrtl 
for the deferuiant. 
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business 


Rank is caught between a Hard Rock and a soft share price 


to revitalise a company, often 

tj*e a long time toScr!hi- 

deed, shareholders of the 
^f*ermg Sears retailing 
group are still awaiting the 
Mnefits of Liam Strong^ ar- 
rival five yeare ago. 

fr ,™ e ° > h .\ was recruited 
from Bntish Airways the 
^ares of what has for long 
been regarded as the Ch? 

?f" Ba «^2erwe re bumping 
along at a depressing 100p ; 
they are now 83p. F 

Andrew Teare, enticed 
from English China Clays 
must be uncomfortably awdre 
of the long, so far unreward- 
ing battle Mr Strong has 
waged. B 

True, he has been chief ex- 
ecutive of the Rank Group - 
one of his first moves was to 
shed the long-standing 
Organisation pan of the title 
— for less than a year. 

But during that time Rank 
shares seem to have caught 
the Sears complaint - stub- 


bornly refusing to join the ftrh 
experienced by a record-' 
breaking stock market They 
were nudging 550p when Mr 
Teare followed Michael 
Gifford in April. The prior fefr- 
ished last week at 4U.5p. 

- Figures, due this week, are 
oot expected to offer much en- 
couragement. Towards the 
end of last year Rank pro- 
duced a trading statement 
seen in some quarters as little 
more than a profit warning. So 
around £300m seems the most 
likely OUtCOme against P*T bm 
in the previous year. 

A surprising slowdown at 
the Hard Rock Cafe chain, re- 
garded as Rank's profits 
kitchen, created trading indi- 
gestion. There were signs the 
problems were short-term. So 
m an era when any half-decent 
catering concept gets the 
tills ringing, the upmarket 
beefburger business should 
be back on the up road. 

Mr Tfeare, of course, has 
time era his side. His policy is 


stm being implemented; the 
"benefits should emerge later.. 

But the market is anwwc 
As NatWest Securities says, 
“What is absolutely critical is 
that Rank gets itself back on 
a aowth tack.’’ 

The Tfeare revolution has 
not. of course, been confined 
to a name change. The Shear- 
ings coach holidays opera- 
tion has been sold for £83m. 
And another £300m of assets 
are due to go. 

One could be Rank Rim 
Distributors, with a library of 
hundreds of classic British 
films and one of the best- 
known symbols in the country 
- the man with the gong. 
Even after the sale Rant will 
remain an important film 
company, with Pinewood 
Studios and the 300-plus 
screen Odeon chain. 

Mr Tfeare wants to concen- 
trate on four core areas, the 
Hard Rock Cafes, ho&days, 
leisure and film services. It s 
not all one-way traffic - Rank 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


is a buyer as well as a seller. It 
clashed out £96m for the Tbm 
Cobleigh pubs rhain and has 
signalled mat it muses casino 
hopes in the United States. 



In a sense Mr Teare 
adopted one of the ambitions 
of John Davis, who rated 
Rank with an iron hand when 
it was largely a showbiz en- 
terprise. He displayed a taste 
to 1 drink and wanted to bad for 
the old Wainey’s brewing and 
pubs group; an aspiration he 
had to shelve because of op- 
position from trusts related to 
the group’s Methodist 
founder, the legendary J 
Arthur Rank. 

One quick fix Mr Tfeare 
could offer is the sale of 
Rank’s remaining 20 per cent 
interest in Rank Xerox, the 
photocopier group. Such a 
deal could produce around 

glb fl, h tfT» mn g th» Miaiw irf 

improving shareholder value 


through a share buy-back or 
special dividend. But he 

seems in no hurry. At one time 
the sale was planned for the 
early part of this year. Nowit 
seems to have been put back 
to late next year. 

Developing such a hotch- 
potch of interests wiU be a 
time-consuming exercise and 
the market will have to display 
patience. But as any hard- 
bitten professional knows it is 
reluctant to take prisoners 
and Mr Teare cannot allow 
Rank shar es to continue to qn- 
derperform. 

It could be areued that the 
market last we< 
the Rank weakness 1 
yet new peaks. 

International investment 
houses appear to be rather less 

relaxed about share prospects 
than many of the home-grown 
variety. 

For example US group 
Goldman Sadis would Be un- 
derweight in UK shares, sug- 
gesting Footsie will be tittle 


changed at 4,240 points in a 
year's time. And Daiwa. the 
Japanese group, says it would 
be “sharply underweight”, al- 
though it is looking for Foot- 
sie at 4,400 at the end of this 
year. 

There is little doubt the re- 
markable strength of New 
York has helped the market 
face the looming election in a 
cahn frame of mind. There is 
a deep suspicion that without 
the soaraway performance of 
the Dow Jones Average the 
Footsie display would have 
been much more subdued. 

Indeed the gap between 
the two indices is yawning 
wider and wider, illustrating 
that Footsie glee is restrained 
by the political uncertainty. 

Sterling's strength has been 
another inhibiting influence; 
so has the wfll-hc, won't he in- 
terest rate conundrum. 

NatWest. one of the opti- 
mistic UK houses, says: 
“While we are happy to oc 
bullish on a 12-month view 


Footsie has probably run too 
far, too quickly. There will be 
better opportunities to buy the 
market between now and the 
first Labour Budget.” The se- 
curities bouse is on a 4,600 
Footsie by the year-end. 

Other blue chips reporting 
this week are Barclays and 
SmithKUne Bcecham. Lloyds 
TSB got the banking profits 
season off to a fine start and 
Barclays, figures tomorrow, 
should keep up the pace with 
a 17 per cent gain to £2. 45 bn. 
There could also be develop- 
ments such as splitting the 
banking and investment rides. 

SmitfiKtioe, also tomorrow, 
should also impress. The 
drugs group, with a £24 Abo 
capitalisation, is the latest to 
find that sheer size is no pro- 
tection from takeover specu- 
lation. But tomorrow it should 
be able to dismiss barmy 
thoughts of a bid from Roche, 
the Swiss group, as it products 
profits up some 15 per cent to 
£1.56bn. 
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Pearson backs ex-Penguin boss ahead of grilling 


Nigel Cope 


The Pearson board yesterday 
stood behind Peter Mayer, the 
former bead of Penguin Books 
in America, saying it believed he 
had no knowledge of the ac- 
counting scandal that has forced 
the media group to take a 
£100m charge against its 1996 
accounts. 

The backing came as Pearson 
prepares to interview Mr Mayer 
about Lhe affair today following 
his return to the US after a six- 


week holiday in Europe. A 
senior Pearson figure said yes- 
terday that Mr Mayer would not 
prove a reluctant interviewee: 
“Peter was obviously in charge 
of the company for a long time 
and he would insist on be mg in* 
terviewed about this" 

Asked if the board believed 
Mr Mayer was aware of the 
complex accounting scheme, 
the Pearson insider said 
“absolutely not'*. 

Asked if he should have 
known, they said: “If the audi- 


tors did not know and did not 
discover the cover-up, then you 
would not necessarily expect the 
chief executive to Jaiow.” 

This view has been chal- 
lenged by some City analysts, 
who say that while they accept 
that the invoice procedure in 
publishing houses borders on 
chaos, certain factors should 
have set alarm bells ringing. 
“They were seeing debtor levels 
rise. Why didn’t they question 
that?” one said. 

Mr Mayer became chief ex- 


ecutive of Penguin USA in 
1978. He resigned late last year 
to run Overlook Press, a New 
York-based publishing house he 
founded in the early 1970s. 

Pearson maintains that the 
complex accounting scheme, 
which involved book retailers 
being given unauthorised dis- 
counts in return for early pay- 
ment,' was the work of one 
woman who has since been 
dismissed. 

It is unclear if the woman is 
stfll helping Pearson with its in- 


quiries into the matter. “She 
was. I’m not sure if she stfll is. 
She’s not very happy,” Pearson 
said. 

Pearson believes the byzan- 
tine system of accounting trans- 
actions created to deceive 
management and auditors was 
not an act of fraud but a cover- 
up. So far Pearson has discov- 
ered no evidence of any 
financial gain by the woman 
would have provided her with 
a motive. 

As the investigation by new 


auditors Price Waterhouse con- 
tinues, there is concern among 
City analysts that Penguin’s 
1997 sales could be affected. 
They say retail customers in the 
US must have known about the 
discounts and possibly in- 
creased their orders accord- 
ingly. Some analysts believe 
that following the termination 
of the scheme, there is a danger 
that retailers will buy fewer 
books from Penguin as they will 
now be paying higher prices. 
“You just don’t know what the 


profit will be under the new 
regime," one analyst said. 

It is possible that retailers 
who did not receive the dis- 
counts may take legal action to 
force Penguin to make a retro- 
spective payout. Under an 
agreement between book pub- 
lishers and the American Book- 
sellers Association in late 19W. 
publishers undertook to treat all 
retailers on equal terms. How- 
ever, as the agreement was not 
enshrined in law, it is unclear if 
will stand. 


Fate of single 
currency hangs 
in the balance 


Yvette Cooper 


The success or failure of a sin- 
gle currency will depend on 
decisions made during the next 
year, according to an authori- 
tative new report. 

Professor D3vid Currie of the 
London Business School argues 
in “The Pros and Cons of 
EMU” that the decisions Eu- 
ropean governments have not 
yet made - most crucially on the 
way that fiscal policy will work 
under monetary union and on 
reforming labour markets - 
will determine whether a single 
currency succeeds or fails. 

The report says: “Going for- 
ward with EMU does not con- 
demn Europe to failure, nor 
guarantee its success. And the 
same goes for abandoning the 
single currency project ... every- 
thing will depend on the wisdom 
of the choices 


that govern- 


ments still have yet to make.” 
The report is the most extensive 
and balanced so far into the pros 
and cons of the single currency 
project, and contrasts with the 
polemical tone of many re- 
ports on the subject. 

Commissioned by the Econ- 
omist Intelligence Unit, the re- 
port was sponsored by several 
leading international banks and 
companies, including ABN- 
Amro Hoare G overt, Klein- 
wort Benson, Prudential and 
Rothschilds. 

The benefits of a single cur- 
rency discussed in the report in- 
clude gains to consumers from 
greater competition and the 
rationalisation of production 
across Europe, and low interest 
rates. The report says that 
although it is possible that the 
new euro could become a weak 
currency, “the euro countries 
are likely to enjoy low and sta- 


Weak businesses 
‘will be left behind’ 


Businesses that are not efficient, 
and banks that are not pre- 
pared, will lose out to their com- 
petitors under a single 
currency, according to the re- 
port by Professor David Currie, 
writes Yvette Cooper 

Greater competition and 
pressure for rationalisation of 
businesses across Europe will 
mean that “the inefficient or un- 
responsive company will find it- 
self under pressure”. However, 
the report says that “the effi- 
cient customer-oriented com- 
pany will have the opportunities 
of operating across a much 
larger customer base”. 

The report says that busi- 
nesses will benefit considerably 
from (he elimination of uncer- 
tainty about exchange rates. It 
claims that so long as countries 
in the EMU zone do not intro- 
duce further social legislation 
to burden companies, then “the 
net benefits to Europe’s busi- 


nesses could be substantial”. 
However; die adjustments (hat 
banks and businesses need to 
make are considerable, whether 
they wflj be inside or outside the 
new EMU zone. 

FVom adapting cash dlls to 
changing computer account- 
ing systems, from changing the 
denomination of debt to ad- 
justing the timing of financial 
reports, the report says that an- 
ticipating changes will pay ofL 

Banks are a special case, ac- 
cording to the report, and will 
need to prepare extensively for 
the euro regardless of whether 
they reside in countries that are 
in or out of the single currency. 
The report says that increased 
competition across national 
borders m the EMU zone will 
lead to rationalisation and re- 
structuring of the European 
banking structure, “with more 
pan-European players together 
with niche banks”. 


ble inflation ... because of the 
attention that has been paid to 
the design of the European 
Central B ank. ” 

The drawback, however, is 
that governments will not be 
able to use interest rates and ex- 
change rates to respond to par- 
ticular economic circumstances. 
The report says: “In many coun- 
tries this freedom has been 
greatly abused: the cost of sur- 
rendering it is therefore smaller 
than might be thought. But in 
countries where monetary pol- 
icy has been well conducted, the 
cost is significant.” 

Although the report is care- 
ful to maintain a balanced po- 
sition and consider all the 
arguments it says: “We do ex- 
pect EMU to happen. Far more 
tentatively we expect it to be a 
success, though not necessarily 
for all its members." Professor 
Currie believes that European 
unemployment will remain high 
and even intensify in some 
parts of the EMU zone. 

He argues that coping with 
unemployment, and increasing 
the chances of EMU’s success 
will require “appropriate reform 
of fiscal, welfare and labour 
market arrangements within 
the EU to remove undue rigidi- 
ties in European economies. 
This would in part require the 
reform of the stability and 
growth pact.” 

The report says that individ- 
ual nations should be able to 
borrow more over the eco- 
nomic cycle, to ease national 
economies through downturns, 
while maintaining constraints on 
excessive borrowing in the long 
run. At the moment lhe stabil- 
ity pact sets out fines for deficits 
in excess of 3 per cent of GDP, 
although it remains to be de- 
termined how strictly this would 
be interpreted. The report also 
suggests redirecting - and pos- 
sibly expanding - EU spending 
towards regional unemploy- 
ment rather than the Common 
Agricultural Policy. “It may 
well mean an evolution over 
time towards a form of fiscal 
federalism." it adds. 



Return match: Sandy Anderson has emerged as a potential backer of a new shareholder bid 
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Nigel Cope 


Sandy Anderson has emerged 
as the potential backer of a 
group of Nottingham Forest 
shareholders who are planning 
a last-minute bid for the club. 

The Porterbrook Leasing 
millionaire, who has already had 
one bid for the club turned 
down, is thought to be willing 
to invest £3m-£4m in an offer 
being put together by former 
Forest chairman Fred Reacher 
and two other directors, Keith 
Gibson and Jamie Mellors. 

The move comes just days 
ahead of a crunch meeting next 
Monday when Forest share- 
holders will vote on the bids 
made by the Albert Scardino- 
led group and a rival consortium 
led by Nigel Wray and local 
author Phil Soar. 

The Anderson-backed pro- 


Anderson 
waits in wings 
in Forest fray 


posai would see each of Forest' s 
202 shareholders receive 
around £50.000 for their stake, 
far more than under each of the 
two other bids. 

Last week, letters were sent 
to Forest shareholders by Phil 
Murdoch, a local antiques 
dealer who is also a share- 
holder. suggesting that they 
vote against both the Scar din o 
and Wray-Soar bids. 


However, Mr Anderson is 
thought to be unwilling to in- 
dulge in any spoiling tactics. He 
has made it dear that be will 
only re-enter the fray if neither 
of the two bids are successful 
next week. 

Both Mr Reacher and Sandy 
Anderson were in the directors’ 
box at Forest’s FA cup defeat at 
Chesterfield on Saturday along 
with other well-known Forest 


fans inducting Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Kenneth Clarke. 

The emergence of a third bid 
has been greeted with dismay by 
some Forest shareholders. They 
say further delays to the own- 
ership question could jeopardise 
the club's future. 

Forest’s bankers are said to 
be ready to call in loans made 
to the dub the day after next 
week’s emergency meeting if 
neither of the bids is successful. 

Larry Lloyd, a former Forest 
player and now a sports pre- 
senter on Radio Trent, said 
yesterday: "If this happens ! fear 
for the club. I have spoken to 
some other shareholders and 
they feel the same." 

It is understood that a share- 
holder buyout of Forest was dis- 
‘ cussed last autumn but 
dismissed on tbe grounds it 
was not financially viable. 


Utilities ‘complacent’ over 2000 crisis 


The heads of the privatised 
utilities have been accused of 
complacency by a government- 
sponsored taskforce over their 
response to the looming year 
2000 computer crisis, writes 
Chris Gods mark. 

Taskforce 2000, the body set 
up by the Department of Trade 
and Industry to publicise the so- 
called “mfllennium problem". 


wrote to the chief executives of 
all the utilities in November ask- 
ing them wbat preparations 
their companies had made. 
However, only a third of the 
utilities bothered to reply to the 
letter. Robin Guenier, head of 
the taskforce, described the 
response as “extremely thin.” 
Industry experts have pre- 
dicted chaos across the world as 


computer systems shut them- 
selves down when the date 
changes. Most programmes can 
only register the last two digits 
of tbe year, so that when 2000 
approaches, many will interpret 
the date as 1900, causing wide- 
spread and unpredictable prob- 
lems. Ihskforce 2000 fears that 
electricity supplies will be cut off 
in many places as fail-safe 


systems are automatically 
activated. 

Though the Thskfbrce 2000 
letter was addressed to chief ex- 
ecutives in the utilities, only two 
replied in person. The rest of the 
responses were mostly dele- 
gated to less senior individuals, 
Mr Guenier said he would take 
up the issue up with the com- 
panies personally. 


Centrica 
battles 
to save 
£150m 
in taxes 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


Centrica, the British Gas sup- 
ply business which starts life as 
an independent company today, 
is negotiating with the Gov- 
ernment to slash its tax hill in 
a move that could btnvl il> prof- 
its bv around £ 1 50m a year. 

The discussions arc part of 
Centrica's drive lo lessen the 
huge financial burden from its 
“takc-or-pay” contracts with 
the leading oil companies to buy 
gas at well above market prices. 

The new tax deal revolves 
around huge sums in petroleum 
revenue tax levied on gas pro- 
duction in Centrica’s vast Morc- 
cambe Bay fields, which 
represent (he newly demerged 
company’s main asset. 

Under an agreement struck 
in 1986 with the Oil Taxation Of- 
fice (OTO), an offshoot of the 
Inland Revenue, British Gas 
had to pay tax and royalties on 
gas it supplied itself from Morc- 
cambe based on a price believed 
to be about 27p a therm. How- 
ever since 1994 the price of gas 
has slumped to around L3p. 

A senior Centrica source 
confirmed that negotiations 
were going on with the OTO. 
“We are frying to bring prices 
down in line with those in the 
market.” However the source 
added that it would be a lough 
job to find a solution. 

The OTO has the right to set 
the company's notional gas 
price for tax purposes because 
the internal contracts to buy gas 
from Morecambe Bay only in- 
volve Centrica itself. The Gov- 
ernment aims to prevent the 
group from setting an unreal- 
istically low internal price to cut 
its tax* liability, a tactic known 
as “gaming”. 

The sticking point in the dis- 
cussions is the difficulty of 
putting a value on Morccambe's 
gas, which provides around 7 
per cent of the UK’s entire sup- 
ply. The fields are unique in pro- 
viding for the massive swings in 
demand during the year seen in 
the domestic market, where 
Centrica has an almost total 
monopoly. It means More- 
cambe's gas price is likely to be 
higher than the spot price in the 
energy markets. 

The dilemma explains why 
Centrica is seeking to offer a 
stake in Morecambe Bay to 
either Esso or Shell as a bar- 
gaining tool in its take-or-pay 
negotiations. The two producers 
are expected to be the next com- 
panies to agree to renegotiate 
some of the contracts. 

Simon Flowers, head of util- 
ities at NatWest Securities, sug- 
gested a cut in the Morecambe 
price of 25 per cent would net 
Centrica £150m a year with a 
corresponding loss lo Treasury 
coffers. Over the life of the field 
until around 2020, he predicted 
it would save the company 
about £lbn in current prices. 


Dr Doom snubs fung shui bulls in Year of the Ox 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 


Today Hong Kong stockbrokers 
get down to the first full week 
of business since the start of the 
Chinese Year of the Che. which 
may not turn out lo quite so 
bullish as the year’s name 
suggests. 

Although sentiment is far 
from bearish, it seems unlikely 
that the market will be able lo 
repeal last year’s 34 per cent rise 
when the rat reigned supreme, 
giving its name lo a year that 
saw tremendous excitement in 
the property sector. Property 
shares and property-related in- 


terests account for over two- 
thirds of the underlying assets 
determining the stock market’s 
valuation. 

Therefore, as ever, all eyes 
are on the property market. If 
the annual Credit Lyonnais 
fung shui index predictions are 
to he believed, residential prop- 
erty prices will break records as 
“earth-related products” are 
set for a good year. 

The Credit Lyonnais 
predictions began as little more 
than a lark but have estab- 
lished an astonishingly good 
track record for predicting mar- 
ket movements according to an- 
cient Chinese principles of 


geomanev. However not all 
fung shui masters agree with 
those employed by the Credit 
Lyonnais brokerage. 

Choi Park-lai, one of Hong 
Kong's most famous masters, 
lakes an opposite view, saying 
that the elements for the com- 
ing year are not good for prop- 
erty projects built from the 
ground, or in other words the 
new developments which tra- 
ditionally drive the market. 

Away from geoman cy. the 
number-crunchers in most 
broking houses are looking for- 
ward to a reasonably good year, 
with the most optimistic pre- 
dicting that the blue-chip Hang 


Seng Index will rise to over 
16,500 points, against the 13,404 
close at the end of the Year of 
the Rat A more general con- 
sensus has tbe market moving 
up towards 14,500 points. 

However, the investment 
fund manager Marc Faber, 
known as “Dr Doom", would 
not be surprised if the market 
dips below 10,000 points. 

China resumes sovereignty 
over Hong Kong in July and is 
seemingly determined to see the 
new era ushered in with a 
healthy stock market. Last year 
a senior Chinese official was 
quoted as saying that the Peking 
government would intervene 


in the market if it saw prices 
falling substantially. There has 
been some back-tracking on 
this pledge since then. 

Direct government interven- 
tion in the market is unknown 
in Hong Kong, although there 
have been instances of govern- 
ment pressure to move interest 
rates and the government was 
forced to bail out the futures 
market after the 1987 crash. 

There is no underlying rea- 
son to expect such action will be 
necessary in the coming year. 
China-related stocks, alongside 
the property and banking sec- 
tors, are high on the buy lists 
pumped out by local analysts. 


The problem for the market 
is far more likely to reside in 
Wall Street where a big correc- 
tion may still be pending and 
further interest rate rises have 
not been ruled ouL The Hong 
Kong market sticks tenaciously 
close to Wall Street. 

Nevertheless the Year of the 
Ox is a historic year for Hong 
Kong and many of the biggest 
players also serve as the most 
influential advisers to the in- 
coming Chinese administra- 
tion. They have been talking up 
the territory's prospects and 
assuring their new patrons that 
they will do their bit to give a 
fair wind to Lhe new regime. 
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• John Monks, TUC General Secretary, warned that the intro- 
duction of a minimum wage could have a knock-on effect on jobs. 
Mr Moaks, Lrt an interview on LWT’s Dimbleby programme, said: 
“Nobody knows at all what the effects of pay on jobs are ... There 
could or might not be some knock-on." Labour and the TUC sup- 
port the introduction of a minimum wage and the European Social 
Chapter although Labour has so far refused to set a level for the 
minimum wage. Shadow treasury secretary Alistair Darting pledged 
on the same programme, that” a Labour government would not 
adopt a level which would disrupt the economy. 

• Pay awards are fiat in manufacturing industry but rising in 
services, according to a report published today. The Confeder- 
ation of British Industry said its pay databank showed pay awards 
in the manufacturing sector provisionally averaged 3.1 per cent 
for the three months to the end of December. That is unchanged 
from the figure for the three months lo September and down from 
3.7 per cent for the corresponding period in 1995. A third of man- 
ufacturers said that their inability to raise prices was keeping down 
pay awards. However, in the bigger service sector, pay awards in- 
creased slightly with awards provisionally averaging 3.8 per cent 
in the three months to December compared with 3.6 per cent in 
the previous quarter and 3.4 per cent a year ago. 

• Investeorp, the Bahrain-based investment group, reported reaird 
1996 profits yesterday. Its net earnings rose 2S.6 percent to $90.4ra, 
and the group suid'it planned to double dividends. The strong 
performance wax in large part due to the sale of its remaining 
bolding in Gucci, the Italian luxury goods maker. The company 
also said it was poised for new acquisitions in Europe and the 
US, but would not comment oh a weekend newspaper report that 
Investcorp is the front-runner to buy Welcome Break, the chain 
of motorway service stations, from Granada. 

• Air UK and KLM are to integrate their sales and marketing func- 
tions from April, allowing the co-nrdination of the two carriers’ 
UK. European and inter-continental lights via Amsterdam's Schipol 
airport The two have combined turnover in the UK of about £4fl0m. 
Air UK operates from Stansled and London City airports. 

• Germany is beating the UK in the rate at which it is creating 
high-technology jobs, according to a new study. Six out of the top 
10 European regions for employment in high-tech sectors arc* in 
Germany, headed by Badcn-Wurtienburgand Saarland. The top 
UK region is the West Midlands, at number seven, according To 
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Labouring under delusions about cost of old age 


KEVIN GARDINER 


‘Is rt not inconsistent 
to be worrying about 
a prospective 
glut of labour 
(unemployment) and 
a shortage (too 
many pensioners) at 
the same time?' 


rpihe 
I Jai 
X. tra 


toe rise in German unemployment in 
January was another shocfang illus- 
tration of how badly Europe’s labour 


niarlcets perform. The inunexuate social 
cost Of such wasteful Jevekof unemployment 
is high and obvious. But the foil economic 
costs are still not fully appreciated. Hi gh up- 
employment contributes to the European 
pensions crisis — the two problems are 
largely one 3nd the same. 

If European unemployment can be 
brought down, and employment boosted, tbe 
economic burden imposed by the need to 
provide adequate old-age pensions will 
automatically become mmj > lighter. 
if continental unemployment and labour 
force participation rates move closer to 
British and US levels, old-age pensions 
might even be funded, in an economic 
sense, on a pay-as-you-go basis indefinitely. 
Europe has a labour market problem, not a 
pension problem. This view is markedly at 
odds with received wisdom. A sharp rise in 
the number of European pensioners, rela- 
tive to the number of adults of working age, 
is a demographic inevitability. And most 
continental pension provision- is funded 
and paid bom ongoing tax receipts. . i 

As a result, it is' taken for granted that 
Europe will find it difficult to support its 
pensioner population because tbe tax base 
win shrink. Tbe report of die UK Social 
Security Select Committee in October on 
unfunded pension liabilities in the EU pro- 
vides a recent illustration of consensus 
thinking on the subject However, the crude 


demographic arithmetic is misleading. The 
age profile of the population is only one of 

the many fartn^ Trrftnenerng rtip depende ncy 
burden. Most i m p ortantly, adults in work 
support not just the elderly, but' also non- 
working adults - those who have chosen not 
to participate in the workforce. 

The extent of adult dependency varies 
considerably across countries, and through 
time. In the US and the UK^ participation 
1 rates are high, and unenmkymentK low, 
partlyreflectmgthefiexibialy of labour sup- 
ply and demand. And in both countries, par- 
ticipation rates have risen in the last 20 years 
as household habits have changed. In i 
Europe, participation rates axe relatively | 
low, and unemployment is high. As a result, 
labour as a factor of production is under- 
utilised. But relatively small changes in tbe 
employed portion of the population of 
working age can have a big effect on the ■ 
dependency arithmetic. 

The point is easOy Sfostiated Over the 
next qmuter-c*atniy, tbe propor- 
tion of the French papulation 
aged 65 and above wifl ree from 
roughly 15 to 21 per cent, while the 
proportion of working age will fall 
slightly, from 65 to 63 per cent as . 
a result, the ratio of pensioners to 
potential workers win rise from 23 
to 33 per cent, a propo r tionate 
increase of more than two-fifths. ' 

This is the conventional arith- 
metic: it suggests a sharp, poten- 
tialfywonyingrisemdepmdency. i 


However, only 88 per cent of the french 
workforce is currently employed; and with 
a participation rate of roughly 67 per cent 
this in turn probably represents just 59 per 
cent of the population or waiting age, or just 
38 per cent of the total population. Mean- 
while, if we add the non-working portion of 
die non-re tired adult population to those 
who are retired, the proportion of adult 
“dependents” rises from IS per cent of the 
total population to 42 per cent. 

When the denominator is adjusted down- 
ward s accordingly, and the numerator 
upwards, the enzrent dependency ratio rises 
sharply, to more than 100 per cent Thus in 
France there are already more adult depen- 
dents than there are w o rker s. In itself, this 
simple adjustment matoss the problem look 
dramatically different. If the pattern of ; 
participation and employment remains the , 
same, out the population's age structure ! 
evolves as expected over the next quarter- 1 
century, the resultant rise in the ratio of pen- i 


The elderly are not the only dependants 
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si oners to potential workers turns out to be 
one-fifth, not two-fifths, a much smaller 
increase. Non-working adults age alongside 
the workers. 

But the arithmetic really becomes inter- 
esting if we suppose that in tbe quarter-cen- 
tury ahead, France is able, via a combine 
don of more flexible working practices and 
changes in household preferences, to 
approach the sort of unemployment and par- 
ticipation rates seen in the UK and the US. 
Then, of rising, adult dependency 

ought actually fall by theyear 2020, perhaps 
by as much as one-fifth. 

This is a sensational possibility. Of course, 
it takes no account of details such as tbe 
extent of part-time employment and low pay, 
but it illustrates the potential importance of 
changes in labour market practice. Other 
continental economies are in a similar posi- | 
tion. In principle, today's pay-as-you-go 
intra-family transfers (housekeeping), unem- 
ployment benefits and student grants could 
provide tomorrow’s pay-as-you- 
go-pensions - if European labour 
markets reform. 

This also understates the 
potential good news. Economies 
that employ a bigger proportion 
of their population wul be more 
productive, and the size of the 
economic cake available for 
redistribution could be much 
bigger than is currently predicted 
on the basis of past growth 
trends. Thus at one eod of the 


spectrum is the current spectre of longer 
working lives and lowered pension entitle- 
ments; at tbe other lies the tantalising 
prospect of a longer and wealthier 
retirement. 

A less wasteful usage of European labour 
need not prevent the long-awaited shift from 
public to private-sector pension schemes on 
tbe Continent. In an increasingly unified, 
flexible labour market in which workers arc 
able and wining to change jobs and location 
more often than in the past private savings 
schemes may become more attractive in 
their own right Meanwhile, the growing 
interest in equities in. the European finan- 
cial markets is likely to give a further boost 
to the process. But a more productive 

Europe win be better able to meet ibe claims 
on future output which these schemes rep- 
resent than a Europe that continues lo 
squander its valuable human resources. 

The arithmetical illustration above, while 
extreme, is not beyond the realms of possi- 
bility: the UK unemployment rate has 
moved in a 9-point range in the Iasi quar- 
ter-century, the participation rate in a 5- 
point range. The political pressure to do 
something about European unemployment 
is rising. Is it not inconsistent lo be worry- 
ing about both a prospective glut of labour 
(unemployment) and a shortage (too many 
pensioners) at the same time? 

Kevin Gardiner is a senior economist at 
Morgan Stanley International: the views ex- 
pressed are his own. 


UK set for £20bn telecoms boost 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

Britain could receive a £20bn 
trade boost during the next 
decade from the sweeping free 
trade pact in telecommunica- 
tions announced at tbe World 
Trade Organisation at the 
weekend. 

The UK, along with the US, 
is in a strong position to bene- 
fit from the possible doubling 
in size of the $600bn world 
telecommunications market 
The new deal was announced, 
to applause in the WTO's 
Geneva headquarters, just a 
few hours before the midnight 
on Saturday deadline for ne- 
gotiations to end. 

Ian Thylor, Britain’s science 
and technology minister, said: 
“The agreement in Geneva 


should usher in an explosive 
growth in turnover and invest- 
ment world-wide.” The UK 
telecoms industry already had 
a turnover twice tbe size of the 
car industry, he said. 

Charlene Baishefeky, the US 
trade representative, was 
equally upbeat. “We expect the 
agreement will lead to the cre- 
ation of approximately a nriUon 
US jobs m the next 10 years,” 
she said. Tbe industries that 
would benefit ranged from 
communications companies 
themselves to equipment mak- 
ers; electronic publisher and 
software providers. 

Sir Leon Brittan, the ElFs 
Trade Commissioner, said: “In 
addition to what this deal wffl do 
for the telecoms industry, it is a 
major step also in (he creation 
of the information society.” 


The UN’s Internationa] 
Telecommunications Union 
predicted that the telecoms in- 
dustry's world revenues could 
almost double to $L200bn by 
the year 2000. Neil McMillan, 
chairman of the WTO talks, 
predicted a jyjOObn increase 
m investment, and predicted foe 
new deal would slash personal 
mid business phone bills. 

- For afl tbe euphoria about 
their potential benefits, tbe 
WTO talks came dose to col- 
lapse at several stages. The 
original deadline for a tele- 
coms trade deal was April 1996, 
but some countries- most im- 
portantly, the US - were con- 
cerned about opening their 
markets without good enough 
reciprocal access to overseas 
markets. 

A breakthrough agreement in 


Charlton will field 
Grade as adviser 


principle came in December at 
tbe WTO's annual meeting in 
Singapore. But even then there 
were doubts that enough coun- 
tries would sign up to make it 
-viable. A late US concession 
opened the way for the pact cov- 
ering 95 per cent of the world’s 
telecoms trade. 

Mr Ikylor said yesterday that 
Britain was well placed to take 
advantage of growing trade and 
investment in telecommunica- 
tions. “We were the first in Eu- 
rope, and one of the first in the 
world, to introduce competition 
in 1984. Our experience in the 
UK erf vastly unproved services 
and some £4bn a year being in- 
vested in making the UK the 
most advanced network in tbe 
world, has shown what such a 
deal can offer to the whole 
world,” he said 




Green light: kan Taylor believes explosive growth Des ahead 


MgelCope 

Charlton Athletic Football 
dub has announced the ap- 
pointment of former Channel 
4 boss Michael Grade as a non- 
executive director, saying his 
television and leisure experi- 
ence “would help to open 
many doors”. 

Mr Grade is a keen Charl- 
ton supporter and season tick- 
et holder who acquired a stake 
in the club in tbe early 1990s 
when it was redeveloping its 
ground at the Valley in south 
London. 

Charlton is planning a listing 
on the Alternative Investment 
Market which wiQ raise around 
£6m to continue the develop- 
ment of the WiBey into a 20,000 
all -sea ter stadium. 


Commenting on the ap- 
pointment of Mr Grade, who 
recently quit as head of Chan- 
nel 4 to become chairman of 
First Leisure, Charlton chair- 
man Richard Murray said: 
“His experience of the televi- 
sion and leisure sectors will be 
invaluable to us as we work to 
implement our plans to de- 
velop Charlton. 

He said the planned 8,000- 
seat stand at Charlton would 
have space for oLher facilities, 
such as a gym or a bowling 
alley, on which Mr Grade 
might be able to advise. 

Mr Murray said that Charl- 
ton’s gates had risen by 58 per 
cent since the club returned to 
its own ground. He said the 
club would be profitable this 
year. 
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Average weekly profits last 2 years 
*1 ie most enjoyable profit 
I've ever made' 

• Just 1 hour each Saturday 

• No stock, no selling 

• Operate anywhere ■] 

• Not MLM or franchise ^ 

• Tbtal capital investment £3,995 

01452 532415 24 hrs, 7 days [ 


BUSINESS 

PARTNER 

£50,000+ 

Income Potential 

Accountant offers 
opportunity for local 
\ noa- Accountant) 
partner la n» bra** 
uperanon. Locratire 
luNacm oflem ntdqne 
sen ire to mnfcUWltton 
pound market tf nl * 

CompetWoo). 

l andidalc* wrd tare 
oal standing refer**®! 
rvrcDcnf 

enmwolration skills and J 
£20,000 start-up 
capital. No 

Bcftfe pari of r«a «■*- 
t .v heal interne* can. 
Join Hanson 

0171 581 9192 

>lao-Kri 


HONESTY PAYS! 

We can’t 
guarantee a 
fortune, but we 
can help you make j 
over £2,100 per j 
month in your 
spare time. 

Call 

01772 489518 

(24hs)i 



and Computing Services 
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2Gth-2Tst March 1997 
Rutherford Conference Centre. London 


This TWO DAY 
eontamm* 
parents • vwV 
special opportO- 
nity» fro® 
jbtfrtud-mon®** 
•ndtbasxvwd 
tfcemanypitWb 
that electronic 
oub&ttaCM' 


■ Has your company 

invwrigawd tha mating 
of tha Inwnat? 

• Have yw Ascovwwl the 
advantage but don't knew 
whan 10 go from ham? 

■ Is your mtanwt Publishing 
Progrjnune having 
mobtarf 

■ Or are ywi dread* _ _ x 
agpanancingthelMftiflaQi 
Intaraax Publishing? 


Whatman** 


0171 470 4800 


J Paul Getty says. “Four things 
: constitute the ideal business”. 

• It makes money right away; 

• It wifltfevefop a residual Income; 

» The business has room to expand; 

• Has access to goods & services 
with a minimal stock holding. 

. “ "*N 

lb find out how we can set 
you up in the "ideal business” 
wfth a minimum 
personal investment of £5000 
phone Margaret Burrton on> 

(0800)373515 

Drink master 


Franchises . 


BRAND NEW 

WHITE COLLAR/PROFESSIONAL 


•New Gov’rrt Legislation 
Creates Huge New Market 

• Up To £1 00k Potential 

•Area and Equips + Training - 
£9,995 + Vat 

•Ethical and rewarding 

THEORY LEARNING 
CENTRES 
01 21 244 0442 

“Driving In Mind” 


Far the wholesale public disposal of goods from the official departments of; 


HM Customs and Excise 
The Home Office 
The Police, County Courts 
The Mmikry of Defence 
The Official Receiver 
HM Collector of Taxes 
Transport Lost Property 
Public Utilities 


liquidators, Receivers 
Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency Practitioners 
Local Authorities, NHS 
The Sheriffs Office 
The Post Office, Bailiffs 
The United States 
Department of Defense 


Nationwide coverage of over 1.000 no-reserve price auctions every month. 
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ttp fa enaafl sales, from toe darmoe of tranqmn dqanmeot and airport mefamied eftes and 
post qScc uode&nabk p&ctk id the disposal cf local amhority aod utility /efekka, property Ml 
land. Nol renfcgd to (talers and traders. Open to afl mnnten of [he public. A pubfoaka fea- 
nn^ly BBC Tdevisicii and Racfio, The lndepeodent 1 Bii5uie?gtsiHiflAssei5. and referred ty the 
ETC, DoE, HMSO, HM Oraxm & Exrise «d The Small Busmess Advice Gcdde. 
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You've planned your new business. 
Mow write ijour business plan. 



Pooe 13 shows uou how. 
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A NatWest 

More than just a bonk 


Ndw«awejn*w«toikPlft4l London EC2P2BP. Re®iot«f tig the Penas* lovrasneni Amhwttp 

ond IHBO. Honber of Ihe NaHfest Ufc and NnWest Unit TniB Markeiinq Groap. tMar*) an the Ur arantt; 
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To advertise 
in this section 
please call 

0171 293 
2338. 



Most manufecturing businesses 
started this year will cease trading 
within five years - why? 

http^/ds.dial.pipex.com/ledall/ 

provides the answer 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst we take reasonable 
precautions vift all 
advertisements, readers are 
strong^ advised lo take 
prafesskaai advice before 
paying a deposit or entering 
intfl any finnweiat 
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Monday 17 February 1997: The week starts 
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I stood on the pavement outside 52 Poland 
Street in Soho, looking into a bright new 
restaurant called Yd. The establishment 
is Japanese, in which language the word 
means roughly what it does in English. • 
Some hundred people can sit at a winding 
counter and watch a 60-metre conveyor bett 
come chugging by bearing 300 plates of 
sushi and sashimi. The colour band on the 
plate determines the price: from £1 fliim 
green) lor cucumber sushi, to £180 (purple) 
for a sea slug Salmon, eel, tuna and prawn 
are differently coloured and 
cost in between. 

Three robotic drink trol- 
leys cruise their selected 
paths behind the diners, 
travelling at the speed of a 
fast tortoise; they hear cold 
beers and warm rice wine. 

The restaurant exercises a 
hollow glass policy; £1 gets 
yon unlimited still or 
sparkling water from a tap 
by your side. Soy sauce, 
sliced marinated ginger and 
green-tinged Japanese 
horse-radish - so strong 
that a milligram makes you 
catch your breath while 
your eyes water - are free. 

Across the counter on the ✓’“'11 
staff side of the production I I^T'' 
line, surgically gloved 
young men and women 
restock the gaps in the line. T. 1 * _ 

A man called Hamish, who P 

does not look Japanese 
(turns out to come from 
Fraralingham, Suffolk), • 

explains all and is there Many 
should you need further . , / 

enlightenment or the bill; prODSOty 
this is assessed on the tram- *.u_ cicfKf 
ber and colour of empty 
plates in front of you, and whit6 3 
ignores the ones you have " roa 
been able to slip into your platG bCcI 
jacket pocket 

In a cafe in Ilfracombe I CfUail S G 
once heard a waiter call • 

into the kitchen: “Double PORI 

egg chips and beans chef; ith alhim 

for the table in the window.” onuni 

I asked why the position 
of the table mattered. 

“We always serve bigger portions to the 
table in the window.” 

Nothing like that at \b!, where the voyeurs 


Having “got in" on 27 July 1373, we took 
our seats at the end of the summer recess, 
three months later, served five weeks; 
adjourned for the Christmas recess; and 
came back to learn of the prorogation 
announcement for the February 1974 elec- 
tion. But, nevertheless, we had our 
moments. 

On the day we took our seats, the Liberal 
press office, concerned about what are 
now called “sound bites", decided that it 
would be safer to opt for a photo-opportu- 
nity and hired a bicycle 
made lor two. Being good 
Liberals, we argued about 
who was to ride in front, an 
argument I finally lost by 
virtue of age, alphabetical 
precedence and seniority of 
service (his result had 
been announced an hour 
and 10 minutes before 
mine). However, as neither 
of us had ridden a tandem, 
we stood on either side of 
the bike and posed for 
photographers, one of 
whom asked what were our 
policies. Austick thought 
site valuation rating was 
probably the sexiest one 
^ _ __ i. on our agenda. 

[1 T That afternoon in the 

LAV/J - A chamber, our party, 

renowned for meeting in 
! -| i Jj telephone boxes, achieved 

r ^ j ^ J double figures. Jeremy 

Thorpe regarded us 
proudly, beamed at Aus- 
, , tick, turned to his whip 

l/VOUlU and said, “We’ve got a 

■ backbencher at last." 

welcome Austick lost his seat at 
0 rQf i that first general election; 

Ul a leu, Ilasted longer. Had I hung 

id blue on in, I would be asking 

. . the Heritage Secretary at 



Pmm Hod^fe to Hogg, from Travofta 
something bizarre in Shropshire, this is the 
page to help make sure you don’t miss out 
anything you don’t want to miss out on 
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probably the sexiest one 

Clement in 

l- chamber, our party, 
^ renowned for meeting in 

t i telephone boxes, achieved 

l 1 X C U U double figures. Jeremy 

Thorpe regarded us 
proudly, beamed at Aus- 
- - ■ , . tick, turned to his whip 

Many would and said, “We've got a 

probably welcome ^ 

the sight of a red, 
white and blue 011 1 wouJd be 

. , . the Heritage Secretary at 

plate bearing fned question time whether it is 
M11 -i U . ... the Government, Camelot 

quail S eggS With or the “good causes" who 

nnmmAc are beneficiaries of inter- 

pommes eat on delayed and 

alh mipffpc unclaimed winning lottery 

anutucuvs tickets, and whether she 

will give an estimate of the 
sum involved. 

srtions to the Perhaps Mrs Bottom ley will read this 

and write to me. 


on the pavement see little but the creeping T T alike Rosemary Foster, who recorded 
drink trolley and the backs of contented din- U 225mg on the breathalyser (see right). 


ers - though many confronted by the end- 
less line of barrel-shaped morsels would 
probably welcome the sight of a red, white 

pom, ttfa to egg^d*^^;^ to 

hell with all exclamation manes. 

D avid Austick, who died last week, was 
elected to Parliament on the same day 
as me. Between us, we caused an overnight 
25 per cent increase in Liberal represent- 
ation in the House, something that has prob- 
ably not been done before, and is certainly 
fairly unique (I have stopped being the only 
person not to qualify the word “unique".) 


U 225mg on the breathalyser (see right), 
the only time I was asked to blow into the 
bag was when I had not touched alcohol for 
a month. 

I had reversed my vintage Bentley out 
of the drive into the hedge on the opposite 
side of the country road, and the engine cut 
out After protracted investigation, I dis- 
covered that dirt from the hedge was 
blocking the car’s exhaust 
1 opened the tool kit, found along silver- 
plated starting-handle and thrust it up the 


pipe to clear the impediments. A passing 
police car took one look at what was going 
on and two men got out one of whom said; 


‘Excuse me, sir ...’ 


Ralph Fiennes as Ivanov, a hero of tragic proportions 

Time to catch another Fiennes role 

Theatre: After the stunning Cherry Orchard at London’s Albery 
Theatre, Ivanov, a lesser-known Chekhov, opens today at the Almeida. This 
is a play of immens e power. It may lack the web-like intricacies of his 
other works, but easily makes up dramatic ground with a tragic hero of 
Hamlet proportions - appropriately, since the star; Ralph Fiennes, and 
director Jonathan Kent last collaborated on Hamlet at the Hackney 
Empire three years ago. The prod action co-stars Harriet Walter Only a 
few tickets are left - £&50, for the whole ran until April - so yon*D really 
have to get a move on. (0171-359 4404) Performance starts: 7:30pm. 


Sad to be grey 

Theatre: If you haven’t seen the 
Howard Hodgkin exhibition by now, 
where have you been? The vast 
. swathes of colours amidst a grey 
Winter and grey Hayward Gallery are 
: too wonderful and vast to be ignored. 
Our critic wrote; “Like the smile of 
the Cheshire Cat In Attce, a 
generalised light-drenched mood 
seems to be transmitted from the 
paintings." Soon youll be too [ate; it 
! closes this Sunday. Hayward Gallery, 
London. Mon-Sat 10am-6pm, Tue & 
Wed until 8pm. Tickets £5, £3:50. 

Angel face 

' Film (here): Reaffirm your faith in 
lurve with John Travolta's new film- 
Michael (nationwide from Friday). It's 
a tale about an angel with an 
endearingly human taste for bocce, 
women and cigarettes. 

Film (there): The Berlin Film Festival 
is in Its final week. Look in the 
"Forum" section for young directors. 
Also Parma & Nikt, by the Polish 
director Andrzej Wajda, on 23 
February Ry from Heathrow: on 
Thursday for the last three days of 
the festival for £112 return with BA. 
For the festival: 00 4930 25 48 92 
5° 

Pigging oot 

pop: The Longpigs’ gig at London's 
Forum Is already sold out There will 
be a few £8.50 tickets at the door 
on Thursday if you’d like to see the 
angsty, Sheffield indie guitar quartet 
.in action. 

Tuttifhitti 

Qpera: Spring is here! Farewell to 
the wintry darkness of Palestrina and 
Lohengrin at the Royal Opera House 
(19 and 22 February 6pm). welcome 
Jonathan Miller's light pastel- 
coloured Cost fan Tutte (21 February 
to 19 March, 7prh, £19.50 - £100). 

Still One-derful? 

Listening: Today we’ll discover 
whether there's life after the Ginger 
One-derful. Chris Evans has deserted 
Radio 1, and so have 500,000 
listeners. Today we get the sounds of 
the north at breakfast with Mark 
Radcliffe. What’s Tony Blackburn up 
to these days? 

Superwoman. Superman? 

Jteadfo£ Cosmopolitan, the 
magazine that taught women to 
juggle orgasms, men and work has a 
long-distance competitor. If you are 
in Shropshire tomorrow and happen 
to see a car hurtling through the air, 
you're probably watching the launch 



John Travolta: angelic 


of Bizarre, a magazine mainly for <A 
men. The first issue investigat es 
herbal highs, the curse of Supefrnan :■ ■ 
and Holland's No 1 orgy organiser, ft' * 
is on news-stands from Wednesday^. > 

Cheers, tears v-’T^ 

Drinking (3): The champton winter.' 
beer of Britain will be announced 
the Great British Winter Beer * v* 

Festival, Candleriggs Hail, Glasaw-,:-.-^ 
(Thurs-Sat). -O-' • 

Drinking (2 much): A woman wno -^ .■ 
drove on a motorway nearly AMgr; .. 
a-half times over the limit will be> 
sentenced today at Macclesfiekk'.v* . . 
Cheshire. The breath test reading of ■ - 
225mg given by 23-year*old .'•> . . - 
Rosemary Foster is the highest . 
by a woman. 

• — -fni-T . 

Where's the beef? 

PoTrties: “Beef is perfectly saferjftd _ 
a good product" claimed Doug jafe -- ■- 
Hogg in November 1995. This viifis . 
disproved less than a year later, and 
Hogg's handling of the crisis hair? 
made him the most vulnerable ’■,* -V-. - 
member of the Cabinet. Now the;- :■■■> 
Labour Party fancies going for flit >. i, 
jugular with amotion of censure*-.:, r-v 
against him for debate today. Jt peuja /. 
(though it Is unlikely) bring dQwrtjj^r.: 
Government. . 

if he survives all the sound an djjy ft,' 
Major will fight back on Thursdasra^r " 
an attack in the Commons on 
Labour's plans for constitutional..' 
reform, which he believes is'Blaa's- • 
Achilles’ heel (the Tories don’t ItSva, :• 
one, of course); After this wili.be 
show of unity, at their Local 
Government Conference in 
Birmingham on Friday and Saturday. 
John Major will be speaking at a rally 
afterwards. 

Research: Grama Hehlr. James Aufenast 


Watch out for ... 
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Winona 
Ryder talks 
to Emma 
Forrest 
about 'The 
Crucible’ 
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ACROSS 

1 French composer's unmis- 
takable sound (6) 

4 Designed to raise money 
for marine area (5,3) 

10 Deliberately touching ob- 
ject (2.7) 

1 i Working inside but minus 
electricity' (2.3) 

12 Concerned with matter of 
__ detail (7) 

13 Promise director to get 
busy (7) 


14 Girl almost grabbing, hot 
Japanese food (5) 

15 Accepted cutting price of 
ornament (8) 

IS Approximate lime taken 
to supply fibre (8) 

20 Number of children (5) 

23 Clear one’s daughter is in- 
_ volved in case (7) 

25 End product’s a fine sort 
of cheese doth (7) 

26 Hear distant mock attack 
(5) 


27 Discover a second positive 
(9) 

28 Regimental music? ( 3.5) 

29 He backs superior (o) 

DOWN 

1 Do well, getting -many in 
around tea-time (8) 

2 Looks at induding de- 
tailed description of 
what's needed by society 
V) 

3 Gracious, Pole’s going 

wild on a drunken spree 

5 Veg that’s frozen solid ? 
(7,7) 

6 Due to start off in the 
boat race (5) 

7 Shocking weapon ? (4,3) 

8 Getting on about new 
mid-day programme (6) 

9 Sweet replaced at centre 
of pack (1U,4) 

16 Strengthen curt) alongside 
drive (9) 

17 Aren’t worried about one 
royal servant (8) 

19 Woman swallows fashion- 
able stone (7) 

21 Guys sudden move out of 
charters (7) 

22 Choose to meet, being 
ready at last ( 3,3) 

24 Celebrates once French 
department's set up (5) 
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WHY WAIT 
UNTIL 

FEBRUARY 19TH? 

Right now, Mercury is still 20% cheaper than BT 
for international calls on weekday evenings and all weekend. 
And we’ll be just as cheap after 19th February. 

For details FreeCall 0500 500 366. 

Mercury SmartCall 

You don't have to be a genius to see how much you'll save. v 


I P " Vr ’ ttttd SAVinSf i„ bo cort m oil 19th Frbnury 1997, romped BTs ^ 
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